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HIS is a book about our Catholic past written 

for those who know very little about it and 
would like to know more and to whom learned and 
expensive works on the subject are inaccessible. 
With this aim in view we have tried to avoid putting 
names on paper or mentioning things in an off- 
hand kind of way as though the reader knew all 
about them. We have endeavoured to explain 
everything, to give particulars, to take very little for 
granted. And although many books, both grave 
and gay, big and little, have gone to the making of 
this small and simple book, we have kept out of it all 
footnotes and references. The great difficulty has 
been to know what to leave out altogether, and 
where to draw the line in treating what has been 
put in. All that has been put in has been touched 
lightly and briefly, with the object of giving a general 
sketch or bird’s-eye view of the period. The period, 
of course, is a Catholic one, and therefore the 
emphasis is laid on its religious side, so that the 
reader may realise what it felt like to be a Catholic 
in those far-off days when everybody was a Catholic. 
Finally, we have not even attempted to adopt a cold 
or detached tone. There is nothing cold about the 
Ages of Faith themselves, and it is not easy for a 
Catholic to view with detachment an epoch of 
which his religion was the controlling and energising 
force. Even within these modest limits there has 
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been an inspiration of a sort, and it has come from 
two sources themselves inspired and separated by a 
long distance of time. ‘ Give ear,’ says Isaias, ‘ and 
look unto the rock whence you are hewn’; and 
St. Paul says: ‘Call to mind the former days 
wherein, being illuminated, you endured a great 
fight.’ 
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THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS 


PAST AND PRESENT 


O admire and to interest ourselves in the past 
is not therefore to despise and to neglect the 
present. Indeed, it is very often those who are most 
ignorant of and indifferent to the past who are least 
in sympathy with the real progress of the world. 
The mere laudator temporis acti, that is to say, the man 
who keeps all his enthusiasm for his ancestors, is 
seldom a practical man and is commonly quite an 
impossible man. Like the antiquary he walks back- 
wards and has the heels of his shoes where the toes 
should be. There are many things in modern life 
for which Catholics can afford to be profoundly 
grateful ; and, besides, as Catholics, we know that 
the best time to live (and the best time to die) is the 
time appointed by God. Nor does admiration for 
the past mean that we wish the past to return. We 
are the children of the ‘former days.’ They 
represent the nursery in which we were fostered ; 
but we can think well of our nursery days without 
being in the least anxious to return to our cradle. 
We interest ourselves in the past because its 
history is the story of our own career upon the earth. 
The pagan poet proudly acknowledges his keen 
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interest in everything appertaining to human 
nature ; and the reason which he gives is an excellent 
reason. It is that he himself is a human being. For 
this reason alone the Ages of Faith deserve to be 
studied. Behind all the pomp and theatrical display 
of that period we shall find our own human nature. 
Certainly, if ever life deserved to be called a pageant 
it was then. We see pass before our eyes, as in a 
panorama, an imposing procession of grandiose and 
romantic figures. Crusaders and Troubadours ; 
iron-clad Knights and fair-haired Pages ; Mendicant 
Friars clad in coarse habits, and Belles Dames 
wearing head-dresses like church spires and slippers 
with points two feet long ; Pilgrims with staff and 
shell and Jesters in cap and bells—all these dazzle 
our eyesight and give us an impression of fairy land 
or pantomime. But all these figures are the figures 
of real people. ‘The medieval world was a real 
world—terribly real—inhabited not by phantoms 
but by men and women living, as Carlyle says, upon 
victuals. Its pageantry is the pageantry not of 
Grand Opera, but of Actual Life. True, that 
romantic and fascinating life has vanished, but it has 
not vanished as though it had never been. It has 
gone leaving us very much in its debt ; and this is 
another reason why we should interest ourselves in it. 

We act ungratefully when we fail in veneration 
for the past. The social and political blessings 
which we enjoy have been won for us through the 
patient exertions and sufferings of bygone days. If 
we find the path of duty firm under our feet it is 
largely because that path has been trodden and 
made solid by the footsteps of our forefathers. The 
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past is the parent of the present, just as the child is 
the father of the man. “ What is the use of a child ? 
It may become a man. What is the use of the past ? 
It has become the present. Indifference to all that 
has gone before us is a kind of filial impiety, as 
though—to use Father Ronald Knox’s phrase—a 
son should kick his father downstairs. Of course, 
there are pasts and pasts. Some pasts are better 
than others. The eighteenth century, according to 
one great lover of the past, was an abominable 
century in nearly every way. But the best centuries 
of the Ages of Faith are altogether admirable and 
instructive. It is impossible to enter into the mind 
of those centuries without improving and enlarging 
our own minds. The gesture which would dismiss 
that period as being childish and petty would be 
more childish and petty than the period itself—if, 
indeed, it was either the one or the other, which is 
far from being the case. 

‘It is in that portion of our annals that we 
must seek for the origin of our freedom, our 
prosperity, our glory. ‘Then it was that the 
great English people was formed, that the national 
character began to exhibit those peculiarities 
which it has ever since retained, and that our 
fathers became emphatically islanders. Then first 
appeared that constitution which has ever since 
preserved its identity. Then it was that the House 
of Commons held its first sittings. Then it was that 
the common law rose to the dignity of a science. 
Then it was that the courage of those sailors who 
manned the rude barks of the Cinque Ports first 
made the flag of England terrible on the seas. 
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Then it was that the great national seats of learning 
were founded. Then was formed that language in 
richness inferior to the tongue of Greece alone. 
Then appeared the first faint dawn of that noble 
literature, the most splendid and the most durable 
of the many glories of England.’ If one-quarter of 
all this that Macaulay says be true, it would be 
positively indecent were we indifferent to an age 
which did so much for us. More indecent still are 
those who employ ‘that language in richness 
inferior to the tongue of Greece alone’ to insult the 
medievalists, since, in a way, they owe it to them 
that they are able to talk at all. There may be some 
excuse for overlooking the origin of many of the 
benefits enumerated by Macaulay since only a 
trained eye can trace them to their source ; but the 
Ages of Faith have left other and more tangible 
evidences of their greatness. It is impossible to live 
in England or to ramble through any part of its 
country-side without encountering majestic and 
eloquent tokens of the glory of her former days. 
The sight of so many Cathedrals and Parish 
Churches is calculated to inspire the dullest person 
with feelings akin to those of a son who recovers the 
traces of a long-lost parent. 

It is this that explains why so many thoughtful 
people have revolted against the stereotyped ideas 
current regarding the Ages of Faith. Although many 
of them were trained in hatred of that past almost 
from their cradle, the evidence has proved too strong 
for them. ‘They have come to realise that the 
achievements of a people are a reflection of their 
character ; and in presence of the works and 
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enterprises of the medievalist they have been 
compelled to overhatl ‘ their judgement of the 
medievalist himself. We find this process at work 
even in a man like Charles Kingsley, and moving 
him at last to make an act of reparation to that very 
age which produced so many of those Friars who 
figure in his novels as libertines and cut-throats. 

* Ye who built the churches where we worship ; 

Ye who framed the laws by which we live ; 


Fathers long belied and long forsaken, 
Oh, forgive the children of your love.’ 


Montalembert himself, who wrote so romantic an 
account of one aspect of the Ages of Faith, tells us 
that before he entered upon his task he knew 
practically nothing of the benefits which the monks 
had conferred upon civilisation. ‘The first time 
that I saw the dress of a monk—must I confess it ?>— 
was on the boards of a theatre, in one of those 
ignoble parodies which, too often among modern 
nations, hold the place of the pomps and solemnities 
of religion. I knew nothing then of the services or 
of the glories which that despised cowl ought to have 
recalled to the least instructed Christian.’ Having 
devoted years to a careful investigation of the facts, 
his admiration and enthusiasm inspired the beautiful 
passage with which he rounds off the record of his 
researches. 

‘I contemplated with trembling the august, 
resuscitated forms of the glorious and unappreciated 
past. Their austere yet benevolent looks seemed to 
stray over their profaned tombs, their forgotten 
works, the despised monuments of their unwearied 
industry, the defaced sites of their holy dwellings, 
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and then to rest upon me their unworthy annalist. 
I heard a voice, noble and plaintive, come forth 
from their chaste and masculine breasts: “So 
many incessant labours, so many evils endured, so 
many services rendered, so many lives consumed for 
the glory of God and for the good of men! and 
behold the return—calumny, ingratitude, contempt ! 
In these modern generations, which are at once 
overwhelmed by our benefits and oblivious of them, 
will no man arise to avenge our memory?” ’ 

But most important of all, the Ages of Faith are a 
part—an important and by far the biggest part—of 
our Catholic history. The history of our religion 
only extends over nineteen hundred years, so that 
we cannot afford to ignore a period which accounts 
for more than one-half of the whole. When we look 
into the mirror of that long period the faces that 
confront us are our own faces. They are younger 
and fresher looking, and perhaps they are also more 
candid, more sincere, more innocent, but still they 
are our own Catholic faces. The lives of all those 
millions were Catholic lives. They were the lives of 
our ancestors in the Faith, struggling, sometimes 
successfully, sometimes unsuccessfully, to realise the 
Catholic ideal and to carry the Cross. 


WHAT ARE THE AGES 
OF FAITH? 


LTHOUGH we divide history into periods, in 
a certain sense history has no divisions at all. 
So long as it is our history—that is to say, the history 
of human nature—its basis and materials are the 
same in all ages. The elementary things of life are 
unchanging. The human heart always beats in the 
same way. In all times and places the general 
character of human feelings and actions is the same, 
because they are the product of the same life-tree. 
Epoch is united to epoch by what is called ‘ the law 
of sentimental constancy.’ 

But there is one really clear-cut division of history 
which we must make because history itself demands 
that it be made. The appearance of our Lord upon 
the earth is something altogether unique in the 
annals of the human race. It is our history being 
acted upon and powerfully acted upon by an 
influence outside itself. Our Lord was a divine 
Personage. He was born on the earth; but He 
came from heaven, and He came in order to renew 
the face of the earth and therefore to alter che course 
of history. The Incarnation changed the whole 
firmament of human thought and conduct. This is 
an event altogether without parallel in the career of 
the world and under its influence history has been 
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called upon to readjust itself. The world has not 
been the same since our Lord came. With His 
arrival it turned a sharp corner; and so, when 
people write the history of the world and come to 
this sharp corner, they have to start a fresh page and 
a new volume. The history of the human race is 
like the history of Lazarus; it is the history of 
something that lived and then died and then came 
to life again. Thanks to the Incarnation man was 
reborn. The Redemption enabled him to live all 
over again in a new way. 

We see, therefore, that if history is to be divided 
at all our Lord must draw the dividing line, since 
He it is who has cut our history into two parts. His 
birth is the tomb of the Old World and the cradle of 
the New World. s3.c. and a.p.—before Christ and 
after Christ—is the simplest and most accurate 
‘division of history. And of this second division— 
that is to say, the portion which we call a.p.—the 
Ages of Faith are the largest and the most triumphant 
part. They are so called because in them ‘ faith 
was more sovereign than at any other epoch of 
history ; because the memory of the Redemption, of 
the debt contracted by the human race on Calvary, 
mingled with everything and was to be found in all 
institutions, in all monuments, and at certain 
moments in all hearts.’ The Ages of Faith represent 
the biggest slice of Christian history and, we would 
add, the fairest slice. They represent Christianity 
continued, the sequel of the Gospel. Of course, 
there are those who maintain that the Christian 
religion never continued at all, or continued for only 
a very NG time, of which time the Ages of Faith 
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are not a part. They think that the Gospel has no 
history. They consider “that Christianity was all 
right only as long as our Lord was on earth ; that as 
soon as He had gone, at any rate, as soon as the Holy 
Ghost came, Christianity changed into something 
else. Others, who draw the line at blaming the 
Holy Ghost, blame St. Paul. Others again allow that 
things were all right in the primitive Church ; and 
when they are asked to say when the Church ceased 
to be primitive, they answer that it lost its primitive 
character as soon as the Pope appeared on the scene. 
To all these people therefore the Ages of Faith are 
the history of Catholicism but not of Christianity. 
This, of course, is not the place to argue with 
a view which represents our Lord as deserting 
the work which He had promised to stand by. 
We take it that the Christian religion is nineteen 
hundred years of age, and we call the Ages of Faith 
those centuries during which the Faith was accepted 
by, and more or less dominated, the continent in 
which we live. The exact date of their beginnings 
varies with the various countries or nations, 
Ireland’s Ages of Faith began before England’s, 
because Ireland was converted to Christianity before 
England. In Germany the beginning is more or 
less identified with St. Boniface and the eighth 
century. Italy and Spain and Gaul had been 
converted long before. Malta’s Ages of Faith date 
from the landing of St. Paul on the island. It tooka 
long time to convert the whole of Europe. Apostles 
and missionaries were incessantly occupied in the 
task for nine hundred years. It was not until about 
the year 1000 that Iceland received the Gospel, and 
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Iceland was the last pagan stronghold to fall. Let 
us say, therefore, that by that time everybody in - 
Europe was a Christian, a Catholic. We must 
remember, however, that a great deal remained to 
be done after the work of conversion was over. 
Habits die hard. What is bred in the bone has a 
knack of coming out in the flesh. The waters of 
Baptism do not undertake to wash away our vicious 
tendencies. This is the explanation of the things 
which frequently worry us when we read the history 
of the Ages of Faith, especially the early parts of that 
history. Many of the converts retained their savage 
and pagan instincts, and the Church had all her 
work cut out to curb the passions and soften the 
manners of those who were nominally her subjects. 
Since in the course of this little book we shall be 
mainly occupied with England, it is as well to try 
to determine when exactly our Ages of Faith 
began. This is not a very easy matter. In a way 
St. Augustine, who landed in Kent in the year 597, 
is the herald of the dawn of our Ages of Faith ; but 
then we know that many years before he arrived 
there had been a fairly flourishing British Church ; 
and although the Britons were pushed out of 
England into Wales by the continental invaders, 
they carried their religion with them. We must also 
bear in mind that before 597 the Irish missionaries 
had visited parts of England, Essex for example, and 
had founded little Christian communities. Still, 
since we must begin somewhere, we may very justly 
begin with St. Augustine’s mission and say that he 
began the work which later on produced our Ages 
of Faith. “The feast of Pentecost 597 is a great date 
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where we are concerned, for on that day King 
Ethelbert received the Sacrament of Baptism. The 
work of conversion was then very rapid. Only 
seven years later St. Mellitus was consecrated first 
bishop of London. ‘Twenty-three years later 
St. Paulinus was made the first Archbishop of York. 
It is difficult to understand what exactly was the 
matter with Sussex in the meantime. In spite of her 
favourable situation, close to Kent and with a record 
for sunshine, she was the Iceland of England, being 
the last district to receive the faith, which she did at 
the hands of St. Wilfrid. This was in the year 680. 
Her king Caedwalla was baptised in Rome by the 
Pope and he died there soon after. We see, therefore, 
that less than ninety years after St. Augustine’s 
landing, the whole of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy or 
Octarchy had accepted the Gospel ; and this fixes the 
date for the beginning of our Ages of Faith at 680. 

Much the same difficulty confronts us when we 
try to determine the exact year when they ended. 
In one sense, of course, they have not ended at all. 
Faith is not dead just because the faith of a great 
number of English people happens to be dead. 
They have ended, however, in the sense that England 
is no longer a Catholic country. When did England 
stop being a Catholic country? Certainly not in 
the reign of Henry VIII, and again certainly not in 
the reign of either Edward VI or Elizabeth. There 
is reason to believe that the vast majority of the 
people of this island remained Catholic, at any rate 
at heart, long after the Reformation. Our country’s 
Faith did not suddenly ‘go smash,’ as we say ; 
rather it dissolved like a mist, and it did it so 
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gradually that it is almost impossible to say just 
when it was still Catholic and when not. England’s 
Catholicism was destroyed not by a single act but by 
a long succession of acts. Since ‘ it was a mere love 
affair which initiated the policy that finally dragged 
England into schism and heresy,’ we may fix the 
date of the beginning of the unhappy process at 
1527, in which year the first formal step in the cause 
of Henry’s divorce was taken. Cranmer’s con- 
secration as Archbishop of Canterbury in 1533, 
followed by the Act of Supremacy, is another mile- 
stone. During the reign of Edward VI we get a 
concerted attack made on devotional and liturgical 
usages, culminating in the Book of Common Prayer 
and the Anglican Communion Service which, as 
was said at the time, ‘made hay of the Mass.’ 
Under Elizabeth things went from bad to worse, 
until at last the fatal Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity were passed by the House of Lords. If 
we accept this as the really decisive blow then we 
can safely say that our Ages of Faith were doomed in 
the year 1559. ‘ It was on the feast of St. John the 
Baptist 1559 that the Statute took effect which 
abolished throughout England the old worship and 
set up the new.’ Here we have the conversion of 
Sussex by St. Wilfrid in 680 and the Acts of 
Supremacy and Uniformity in 1559. Between these 
two dates lie our Ages of Faith. 

It will be noticed that we are avoiding altogether 
the use of the term Middle Ages, although that term 
is commonly applied to the period which we are 
studying. There are several good reasons for this. 
First of all, it is beginning to be realised now that 
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the popular division of history into Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern is a bad division. Then, again, the 
term Middle Ages carries with it a suggestion of 
disparagement. It suggests to some a great, empty 
and ugly chasm lying between two very fine periods 
of civilisation, the ancient and the modern. Others, 
who are not prepared to go quite so far, think of 
them as a bridge, that is to say, as something 
meaningless and valueless in itself and only serving 
to convey our travelling human nature from one 
very good place to another even better place. Or, 
they think of them as a period of adolescence which, 
in spite of its ignorances and follies, has nevertheless 
to be got through and having been got through can 
be forgotten, or if it is to be remembered at all 
must be remembered as a trying illness or a narrow 
escape is remembered. 

Another reason why we fight shy of the term 
Middle Ages is that those who are most addicted 
to the use of the term are not agreed amongst 
themselves as to its meaning. The whole con- 
troversy about the Middle Ages begins with the 
elementary business of determining what exactly 
they are, their beginning and their ending. Some 
dislike the Middle Ages on religious grounds and 
they describe them as the dark period commencing 
with the decay of primitive Christianity and the 
rise of Papal power, and finishing with the Reforma- 
tion. According to them European man during all 
that time was in an infantile condition, undeveloped, 
without sense and without freedom, until at last the 
strong hand of Martin Luther severed the unbiblical 
cord and set him free. There are others, however, 
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who dislike the Middle Ages for cultural rather than 
for religious reasons. They have no use for 
Christianity whether primitive or reformed, and so 
they maintain that the Middle Ages are the whole 
period lying between the classical times and the 
Age of Enlightenment which is, of course, their own 
age. If you ask when this Age of Enlightenment 
began, you get all sorts of answers. Some date its 
beginning from the rise of Humanism, or the 
invention of printing ; others from the invention of 
the steam engine ; others, again, from the birth of 
Darwin ; others from the birth of Mr. H. G. Wells. 
Even amongst those who are not affected by the 
modern man’s enormous delusion regarding himself, 
there are very confusing variations of opinion. 
Some divide our history into four parts of five 
hundred years each—the Primitive Age, the Dark 
Age, the Middle Age, the Modern Age ; but others, 
again, put the Dark Age and the five hundred years 
that followed together and call both the Middle 
Ages. And as for the date of their ending, some 
maintain that ‘the heart died out of the Middle 
Ages when the Christian world lost Jerusalem’ ; 
and others say that ‘ the Black Death brought the 
Middle Ages to an end.’ 

Now there is no reason why the writer of this little 
book should pass on his headache to its readers, and 
so he decided to give the term ‘ Middle Ages’ a miss. 
As we have already seen, it requires a very good 
reason for dividing history into periods ; and there 
is no really urgent reason for dividing Christian 
history at ‘all. What gives real unity to the past 
nineteen hundred years of European history is the 
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presence of the Catholic Church. We may chop 
those nineteen centuriés into as many pieces as we 
please, but like the pieces of a worm, each piece will 
be found to have a life in common aa the whole, 
and that life is the life of the Church. From the 
day of St. Peter’s first sermon down to the Peace of 
Constantine in 313, the one big thing that had to be 
reckoned with was the Church. It was thanks 
entirely to her light that the Dark Ages which 
followed were not a night but a twilight. She was 
the stage upon which the grand artistic and religious 
pageant of the medieval period was displayed. Hers 
is the battle-ground upon which has been fought out 
that long contest between the natural and the 
supernatural which is coming to a head in our own 
day. And, if it is permissible to advance beyond the 
limits of our own horizon and to anticipate events 
which have not yet taken place, we have every 
reason to believe that it is at her hands that the 
sickened and discomfited future will seek its medicine 
and its restoration. We see, then, that the Christian 
centuries are all lineal descendants of one another 
and they are that because they have a common 
Mother. Our great advantage as Catholics lies in 
this, that we have a standpoint from which we can / 
view Christian history as a whole and see a regular 
process at work in that whole. In that long and 
eventful panorama we see all sorts of things going 
on; there are certain changes and developments ; 
there are ups and downs, losses and gains, mistakes 
and abuses ; but in the background of the panorama 
there is always and everywhere one obstinate and 
decisive thing ; and it is The Faith. /” 


WHAT ARE ‘WE TO THINK OF 
THE AGES. OF FALTERS 


T is never an easy matter to make up our minds 

about the past—even our own past. The world 
in which Edward the Confessor, and Peter the 
Hermit, and St. Francis of Assisi lived and died is 
far removed from us—far removed in point of time 
and even farther removed in point of manners ; and 
this very remoteness is the source of two opposite 
judgements concerning it. On the one hand, 
distance lends enchantment to the view; and on 
the other hand, distance lends obscurity to the view. 
Here is a difficulty arising from the fact that the 
past is past. Another difficulty comes from this that 
in forming our opinion about the past we have to 
depend on historians, and the historian’s work is 
largely an affair of interpretation. The past does 
not interpret itself. This is the privilege of the 
present ; and it is the privilege of the human mind, 
and the human mind must interpret in accordance 
with its own particular prepossessions—its own 
special cast or bent. The record of any event reaches 
the paper via the mind of the chronicler, and it is 
almost. certain to gain or lose something in the 
passage. \ It is this that makes history an art as well 
as ascience. The historian is an artist. He cannot 
help it. He sets out to write history and at once he 
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must decide what history is and what not. He 
decides that history is the record of past events ; but 
again he must decide what an event is. An event is 
a fact ; but is it any fact however trivial ? How is 
he to determine whether the fact is trivial or not ? 
He determines by consulting his own taste, views, 
habits of thought; or, it may be, that without 
knowing it, he has his mind made up for him by his 
prejudices. No doubt this explains why written 
history is so baffling, so confusing ; why historians 
are agreed only on one point, namely, that they have 
the right to differ the one from the other. 

Needless to say, the period which we are consider- 
ing has been and still is one of the happiest hunting- 
grounds of impressionist historians. Searching the 
Ages of Faith has had much the same result as search- 
ing the Scriptures—each searcher finds just what he 
wishes to find. Indeed the sharp and violent 
contention which our Catholic past has provoked is 
in itself a great testimony to its significance. ‘The 
phenomenon of rival historians fighting over 
the body and soul of the thirteenth century gives the 
thirteenth century a very real importance. An 
event and an epoch which creates a problem that is 
destined never to sleep, is obviously a momentous 
event and a significant epoch. The Ages of Faith 
are either loved or hated. They are never ignored. 
They provoke discussion and excite controversy. 
They compel one to take sides. They forbid a 
neutral attitude of mind. Nobody pretends that 
you can just step over them any more than over the 
Pyramids of Egypt. And certainly there must be 
something very real about a period which either as 
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a consoling vision or as a hideous nightmare peoples 
- the dreams of scholars. 

As soon as the word ‘ medieval’ is pronounced 
the Catholic has only to shut his eyes to see a bright 
horizon embellished with the imposing figures of 
Saints and Crusaders and Poets and Artists ; and 
the non-Catholic has only to shut his eyes to see a 
dark horizon lighted up by the fires of the heresy- 
hunters. A typical product of the Ages of Faith, 
like St. Francis of Assisi, sets the fancy of Mr. Chester- 
ton on fire (as a Protestant); and in another 
Protestant, the Bishop of Birmingham, it excites only 
cynicism and a sneer. The Catholic judges the 
Catholic past by his own personal experience of the 
joys and beauties of his religion. The non-Catholic, 
never having experienced these joys and beauties in 
his own life, cannot imagine them in the life of the 
past. The non-Catholic is cynical about the Ages 
of Faith as bachelors are cynical about marriage ; 
and to vary the metaphor, the Catholic is rather like 
the shoemaker who thinks that there is nothing like 
leather. 

‘A brotherhood of holy pastors, with mitre 
and crozier and uplifted hand, walked forth and_ 
blessed and ruled a joyful people. The crucifix 
headed the procession, and simple monks were there 
with hearts in prayer, and sweet chants resounded, 
and the holy Latin tongue was heard, and boys 
came forth in white, swinging censers, and the 
fragrant cloud arose, and Mass was sung, and the 
saints were invoked. As constantly as sun and 
moon go forth in heaven, so regular and solemn was 
the stately march of blessed services, high festival 
and passing bell and the familiar evening call to 
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prayer.’ This is a beautiful description of one 
aspect of the Ages of Faith, and from the very nature 
of the aspect which it emphasises we could guess 
that it was written by a priest. On the other hand 
—to pass from the sublime to the ridiculous—a man 
like Mark Twain views the same period with the 
hard-boiled eyes of a prosaic Yankee to whom a 
single electric lift is of more value than all the 
masterpieces of Giotto, Fra Angelico and Boticelli 
put together. 

Certainly the Ages of Faith will never be 
either understood or appreciated by those who 
have no ‘inside,’ no interior, no taste for the 
spiritual or the supernatural. The materialist’s 
retrospective is bound to resemble Dante’s vision of 
the Inferno. He will be able to see nothing but an 
immense chaos and stagnation, a bottomless pit 
filled with fantastic phantoms. On the contrary, 
the artist or the idealist will be carried by his temper 
of mind to the opposite extreme. He will pour out 
his lamentations over the passing of those Ages 
in which the ideal was recognised so universally 
and followed with such ardour and energy—Ages 
through which the Divine Breath seemed to blow 
like a hurricane inspiring everything and filling 
the minds of men with a profound sense of 
the beautiful; and he will cry out against a 
Providence which did not permit the sun to stand 
still in the thirteenth century, or the earth to cease 
its revolutions. One patient and painstaking 
investigator discovers ‘ an intense and active civilisa- 
tion, the best and highest ever known’; while 
another, equally patient and painstaking, discovers 
‘a soil so barren that it is a waste of time to run the 
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plough over it. Freeman speaks of ‘ this Age of 
Wonders,’ and Fiske speaks of ‘ that Golden Age’ ; 
while writers equal in scholarship to both Freeman 
and Fiske talk of ‘ that period without meaning or 
growth, that riotous, hopeless and stupid experiment.’ 

However, the Battle of the Ages of Faith, like the 
Battle of the Books, is not so fiercely contested as it 
used to be. The war has had a sobering effect upon 
our judgement. It has shattered the modern man’s 
superiority complex, weaned him from his self- 
idolatry, so that he is in a much better frame of 
mind for criticising other times and other manners. 
He is not so cocksure of his own generation, for he 
has seen with his two eyes what his own generation 
is capable of. He is disposed to judge the Ages of 
Faith for what they are really worth, avoiding alike 
the extreme of the romantics who over-dressed 
them and of the materialists who stripped them bare. 
Students of the past now realise not only that all 
good history is praise as well as blame, but that unless 
there is a willingness to praise, a mind open to good 
impressions, the understanding of the past is 
impossible. ‘The artist knows perfectly well that 
unless he looks into the face of nature with kindly 
and humble eyes, she will never reveal her secrets to 
him. And thus it is with the historian. If he is 
disposed to be ungenerous or unjust, he will learn 
very little from the most painstaking investigations. 
Sympathy can discover what antipathy will never 
discover. Love does not blind nearly so much as 
hatred ; and if there is to be error, the error of the 
heart \will always be more just to history than the 
error of the mind. Certainly, we need not be 
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expected to approach the study of our Catholic past 
with anything but a love, and a great love for it. 

No doubt this love will move us to excuse or to pass 
over many of its blemishes ; but the bad side of that 
past has had more than its share of attention. There 
has been no disposition to make little of either the 
prevalence or the intensity of its evils. They have 
been exaggerated by friends and foes alike. Friends 
have magnified them out of zeal, and foes have 
magnified them out of malevolence. Our view of 
the Catholic past is bound to be ex parte—what view 
is not? but an ex parte view of the Catholic past is 
due to the Catholic past—an ex parte view, that is to 
say, in the sense of ‘ audi alteram partem, hear the other 
side.’ We have had enough and more than enough 
of the dark side. 

All the abuses of the Ages of Faith may well leave 
our love for them unimpaired. It is enough for us 
to know that the Church of our forefathers was not 
the organised fraud which she has been represented. 
The vices found in her were the vices of Catholics, 
not of Catholicism, Then as now, the Church had 
to deal with wayward and inconstant human nature ; 
and then as now the edifying and the heroic were 
shadowed by those failures and inconsistencies which 
accompany human effort in every age. We do not 
judge a barrel of apples by the few rotten ones 
usually found at the bottom. Such a proceeding 
would make short work of all reputations. Going to 
work along such lines, it would not be difficult to 
prove that Wordsworth did not know how to write 
poems and Shakespeare did not know how to write 
plays. And yet the Ages of Faith are commonly 
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judged by their bad elements and worst specimens. 
Critics make a plausible show of impartiality by 
protesting that they are content to judge a given 
century by the people whom it produced ; and then 
walking past St. Francis of Assisi, they proceed to 
relate the vices and crimes of Frederick Il. Even 
Scholasticism, which represents a great intellectual 
achievement, has been ‘ pooh-poohed’ simply be- 
cause many of its speculations were childish and 
many of its disciples unworthy of its name. Far too 
many of the attacks made upon the Ages of Faith 
have been directed not against the authentic things 
of the Faith but against those ridiculous and 
embarrassing accretions which are almost bound to 
fasten upon a popular religion. 

We must take a large view of the Ages of Faith. 
To pick out an event here and there, to detach this 
or that fragment and say: ‘ Here is a fair sample of 
the whole,’ is to imitate the priceless individual 
mentioned in ancient history who put his house up 
for sale and carried one of its bricks about with him 
as an advertisement. It is not fair to judge the Ages 
of Faith by their two extremities—by the twilight of 
their morning and evening. There is much that is 
depressing in the Dark Ages and there is much that 
is deplorable in the fifteenth century. Of course, 
we are not allowed to ‘ top and tail’ the Ages of 
Faith with a pruning knife. We must accept both 
their growing pains and their dotage. What, how- 
ever, we are entitled to say is that in estimating the 
strength and capacity of a man, we look neither to 
the weakness of his childhood nor to the feebleness 
of his old age. 
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The blame for all the alleged religious exaggera- 
tions of the Ages of Faith is laid at the door of the 
Church, and since those who attack them on those 
grounds are often very sincere Christians, it seems 
strange that they have not gone farther and allowed 
the Gospel to take the lion’s share of the blame. If 
our Catholic forefathers were preoccupied with the 
other world and rather contemptuous of this ;_ if 
they regarded nature with suspicion ; if they really 
believed in the devil and were vividly conscious of 
his activities in and about themselves ; if they were 
mindful of death and if, above all, they considered 
it supremely important to have orthodox views 
concerning the Faith: surely they were able to 
point to the plain words of our Lord in justification 
of their attitude to all these things. It did not occur 
to them that it is possible to strike a good bargain 
with the world, the flesh and the devil. We, to-day, 
live in an atmosphere of concessions and com- 
promises. Obedience, which the medievalist re- 
garded as a great virtue, we look upon as a weakness, 
which some are not over-anxious to find even in 
children. We think variety of doctrinal opinion a 
very good thing. We have no horror of heresy. We 
consider it base and ignoble to submit our own will 
and belief to the will and belief of the community. 
But is it at all certain that this attitude of ours is 
closer to the Gospel than was the attitude of the 
past ? The Sermon on the Mount did not look so 
out of place against the medieval background as it 
does against the modern. In the Ages of Faith 
Christians really believed that it was difficult for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven and 
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impossible for any man to serve both God and 
Mammon. 

And there are no real grounds for supposing that 
the people’s attachment to the Church produced in 
them one-sided and wrong-headed notions of their 
Christian duty. They have often been accused of 
‘falling into the snares of crafty priests who made 
submission to the observances of the Church the 
measure and condition of all praise.” They have 
been represented as living under a system of religion 
which deliberately taught them that they satisfied 
their Christian obligations .by coming to church, 
paying tithes, burning candles, and praying to this 
or that saint—in short, of living under a system 
which made them very good churchmen but very 
indifferent Christians. There is perhaps an element 
of truth in this charge, but it is a small element. 
And it would be unjust to draw a general conclusion 
from it. When people speak of the superstition of 
the Ages of Faith this is what they commonly mean. 
They mean that in those days external observances 
were more important than virtue. Now, not only 
was the moral sense of our Catholic forefathers, to 
say the least, as keen as ours, but moral duty was 
incessantly inculcated by preachers and religious 
writers. The author of the Wun’s Rule, for example, 
is never done insisting that external rules and 
practices are mere instruments for the promoting of 
true religion which is the government of one’s life. 
He‘compares them to a handmaid who is employed 
‘to help the lady to rule her heart.’ In the simple 
books called Primers which were written, as a rule, 
in the veanacular and were intended for the use of 
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the laity, great stress is laid on the moral side of 
religion, and this is trie of all the books written for 
the instruction of the faithful, even of the books on 
Good Manners written for children. One of the 
most widely read medieval books was the practical 
Guide for Souls. Amongst other sensible remarks 
there is this remark : ‘ Thou needest not believe all 
the marvels thou readest in pious books.’ Certainly, 
some of the pious books were full of marvels. 
Voragine’s Golden Legend was greatly appreciated 
and it abounds in tales of the miraculous. But this 
alone does not account for the popularity of Vora- 
gine’s book. The Golden Legend is a genuine work of 
art which deserved and still deserves to be read for 
its own sake. Medieval Catholics were certainly 
disposed to accept the supernatural ; but that is not 
by any means a bad sign or a sign of superstition. 
Cardinal Newman was disposed to accept the super- 
natural and in his great Essay on Miracles he maintains 
that this readiness is part and parcel of the make-up 
of the real believer. In general modern Catholics 
are also disposed to accept the supernatural, as is 
proved by the extraordinary popularity of Lourdes ; 
and we must remember that the story of Lourdes is 
just as sensational and just as marvellous as the 
stories that got about in the Ages of Faith concerning 
Walsingham or the Shrine of St. Thomas. 

Again, the medieval clergy have been reproached 
for their neglect of the practical side of preaching. 
There is certainly some truth in this charge. 
Scholasticism, we know, did rapidly degenerate into 
a barren intellectual exercise, and simultaneously 
pulpit oratory tended to become trivial and 
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unprofitable. But the great popular preachers were 
always practical and terribly practical. St. 
Bernardine of Siena, for example, ranks as one of 
the greatest of all times and his title to fame rests 
entirely upon the ingenuous literary quality of his 
style and upon the fact that his sermons were 
uniformly directed to the highest good of his hearers. 

‘Beware, O people of Siena! Beware, for the 
devil has set his eggs ; they are ready for hatching 
and only wait for the shell to break ; and when it 
breaks the judgement of God will come forth from 
the egg. Do you know what these chickens are that 
will come forth out of the eggs that the devil has 
set? They are one man killing another; the 
treachery of one man against another; thieving 
one from another ; deadly quarrels, father with son 
and brother with brother.’ And so too Savonarola : 

‘O ltaly! O rulers of Italy! O prelates of the 
Church! The wrath of God is over you. Do 
penance while the sword is in the sheath.’ 


WHY THE ‘AGES OF FAITH”? 


HE answer is, of course, that their key-note is 

the permeating influence of the Catholic | 
religion. There was not only a common worship ; 
not only a sincere submission of people’s minds and 
hearts to the teaching of the Faith, but there was, 
above all, the recognition that this Faith had the 
right to penetrate everything and everywhere. 
Religion was not then, as now, severed or divorced 
from public life—shut up, so to say, in a room marked 
‘ Private "—but it entered into and really tried hard 
to govern everything that happened. Nobody in 
those days was placed so high, or was armed with 
such power, that he could afford to ignore the Faith ; 
and on the other hand nobody was placed so low as 
to be out of the reach of its ministrations. ‘There 
was not in the religious sense either an Upper Ten 
or a Submerged Tenth. There was only one way 
of escaping clean out of the reach of this influence 
and that was by emigration beyond the boundaries 
of our continent. The influence and fascination 
which the Catholic Faith exercised over that long 
period can hardly be appreciated by those whose 
minds have been trained in a totally different way 
and whose enthusiasm is fired by totally different 
ideals. Still, it would not be easy to improve upon 
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the following description of the Ages of Faith—and 
it is not a Catholic description. 

‘A life in the Church, for the Church, through 
the Church ; a life which she blessed in Mass at 
morning and sent to peaceful rest by the vesper 
hymn ; a life which she supported by the con- 
stantly recurring stimulus of the sacraments, relieving 
it by confession, purifying it by penance, admonish- 
ing it by the presentation of visible objects for 
contemplation and worship—this was the life which 
they of the Middle Ages conceived of as the rightful 
life for man; it was the actual life of many, the 
ideal of all.’ 

All those who lived then were born into the midst 
of a situation dominated by the Church. She was 
the basis and background of their lives. It was her 
bells that they heard tolling from morning to night ; 
and, as has been said, from the font to the grave the 
greater number of them lived within reach of their 
sound. Nearly everything owed its initiative to the 
Church. The educational system was hers. The 
bulk of the land was in her hands ; and in a sense 
it deserved to be, because one of her great Orders, 
the Benedictine, had brought practically the whole 
of it under cultivation. Her guiding hand was 
behind the common recreations and amusements. 
The holidays of the people were her holy days. 
‘The pulse of her life beat with regularity in every 
hamlet in the land and gave light and strength and 
courage to thousands of obscure villages.’ It is only 
necessary to read the Chronicle of Jocelin of 
Brakelond to see that the great monastery at Bury 
St. Edmund’s was the hub of the whole district. Its 
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Abbot is a real man of affairs and his life is simply 
crammed with undertakings and_ responsibilities. 
Such a monastery did not live for itself alone ; on 
the contrary, Abbot Sampson seems to have lived 
for everybody except himself. He is constantly 
talking about the good of the monastery, but, as we 
turn over the pages, we discover that the good of the 
monastery meant the good of a great part of the 
county of Suffolk. He is very much on the alert in 
defending the rights of his Order, but it plainly 
appears that amongst the rights of the Order was the 
right to protect the weak, to provide employment 
for the labourer, to punish the oppressor, and in 
general to further the peace and happiness of the 
whole country-side. 

The Church was the centre of parish life, social 
as well as religious, to an extent of which even the 
modern Catholic can form no adequate idea. 
Religion was, either directly or indirectly, the great 
interest of the people. Lives which might otherwise 
have been very drab and colourless were made 
interesting and even exciting by the Church. Her 
activities, her ceaseless round of festivals, her shrines 
and places of pilgrimage, her very pageantry, took 
the dullness and monotony out of many lives and 
fostered in them that satisfying feeling of anticipa- 
tion. Interesting things were always happening. 
There was always something to look forward to. 
Within the walls of her sacred edifices the Church 
provided a real culture. This was the aim of those 
who took such pains over the illumination of the 
walls of the churches and who put such a wealth of 
symbolism into their architecture. The humble 
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and ignorant peasant went out of the church well 
satisfied and well instructed ; and he was always 
glad to return to a place where he found so much 
beauty and entertainment. The whole artistic and 
literary output of those days blazoned on one sheaf, 
and clustered round the Altar making an offering 
of itself to the common worship. There was a 
coalition of all the talents for one great purpose. 
Religion ‘ backed up’ art and art ‘ backed up’ 
religion. When a great cathedral or abbey was 
about to be built expert designers and craftsmen 
were summoned to the task from all parts of Europe. 
Not uncommonly a coalition of all the talents was 
found in one individual. ‘The same man was 
frequently architect, goldsmith, bell-founder, minia- 
turist, musician and organ-builder, without ceasing 
to be theologian, preacher, sometimes even a 
bishop.’ During the building of the Abbey of Bec, 
the Abbot worked as a common. bricklayer’s 
labourer, carrying on his back the lime, sand and 
stones necessary for the building. 

In the Ages of Faith religion was the accepted 
basis and background of life. The most satirical of 
medieval writers do not ridicule the doctrines of 
religion. Chaucer makes game of priests, but he 
never makes game of the priesthood. Boccaccio’s 
svandalous novels have a background of religion and, 
reprehensible though their author may be, his 
acc-ptance of that religious background is apparent 
all tre way through. The scandals which are so 
carel:lly recorded and so sharply rebuked by writers 
and P.eachers, were recognised to be what indeed 
they wre—the scandals of unworthy Catholics. 
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The structure of religion was never attacked except 
by heretics who certainly had some queer stuff to 
offer as an alternative. The vices of the fourteenth 
century were denounced by William Langland with 
as much zeal as by Wyclif. Langland, however, had 
more discretion than Wyclif because he did not fall 
into the error of connecting the abuses with the 
system itself. It was nothing less than an intense 
love for the Church and a profound admiration for 
the authentic things of the Faith that sharpened 
the tongue of people like St. Catherine of Siena, 
Dante, Chaucer and Savonarola. We are told that 
the latter ‘ groaned within himself and was troubled 
and refused consolation when he beheld a Christian 
court and people priding itself on its material great- 
ness.’ But Savonarola never dreamed of injuring 
the Catholic religion, but rather of restoring its 
purity and fervour. He exhorted the people to hear 
Mass, to receive the Sacraments and to pray to our 
Blessed Lady. No medieval preacher denounced 
abuses with more scathing invective than did that 
remarkable disciple of St. Francis, Jacopone da 
Todi. With a boldness exceeding that of Savonarola 
himself, he reprimanded the highest officers of the 
Church and handed out very candid advice to the 
Papacy itself; but whereas the Church allowed 
Savonarola to be executed, she allowed Jacopone to 
be beatified and in doing so she ‘ showed that she 
had sounded the depth of the human heart ; for 
there is in the heart of man a stern, jealous love, 
incapable of tolerating anything imperfect in that 
which it loves.’ 

Plenty of squabbling went on in the Universities, 
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rival schools of theology bombarded one another 
with texts then as now ; there was enough and to 
spare of faction and dissension, of hatred and civil 
war. But on the one big question of religion with all 
its implications and issues, there was agreement and 
therefore a common ground of appeal. That great 
ecclesiastical movement which aimed at checking 
private war and which originated in the eleventh 
century, was appreciated and respected simply 
because it was called the ‘ Truce of God.’ Opinions 
may have been sharply divided on the merits of 
truces, but there were no two opinions about God. 
Those who did not believe in truces believed in 
Him ; and they grounded their arms as soon as they 
had been persuaded into connecting the truce with 
His Will. This phenomenon is strikingly apparent 
in the long and troubled years of medieval history, 
and its restraining influence contributed enormously 
to the softening of manners and the progress of 
civilisation. We have some difficulty in making up 
our minds about the Crusades, but the medievalist 
had no difficulty in making up Ais mind about them. 
Those who were charged with the task of preaching 
them might have pitched their propaganda on this, 
that or the other key. There were a great number 
of excellent reasons why the threatening power of 
Islam required to be broken ; but the watchword of 
the Crusader is one of the simplest slogans ever 
invented. ‘God wills it’ is what Europe was told, 
and apparently Europe did not require to be told 
anything else. 

And so, too, in the moral order there was a 
common conscience. There is still such a thing as a 
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Christian conscience in the world, but it is not so 
articulate as it was, it does not flourish as it used to 
do. It can no longer be appealed to as in days gone 
by. Its power is very much diminished. King 
Henry the Second did public penance for his share, 
direct or indirect, in the murder of St. Thomas a 
Becket. It is said that the monarch was not 
repentant at all ; that his scourging was a mere sop 
offered to outraged public opinion, and that while 
it was going on he probably had his tongue in his 
cheek. But the point is, there was a public opinion 
which was sensitive about the rights of the Church. 
It was something in those days that a powerful 
prince had to keep his tongue in his cheek instead 
of just putting it out and telling his subjects to mind 
their own business. 

It is all this that justly entitles those centuries to 
be called the Ages of Faith. Their entire life was 
saturated with religious sentiment. It was the 
Church that mattered. The Church was not the 
vestibule of heaven. It was a part and the more 
important part of heaven. The document addressed 
by the Four Universities to the Emperor Wenceslaus 
is a startling revelation of the conviction of the 
period. ‘The Church,’ it declares, ‘is dearer to 
God than heaven. For He did not create the Church 
for the sake of heaven, but heaven for the sake of 
the Church.’ Our continent was quite definitely 
Catholic in mind and heart. The whole apparatus 
of life was Catholic—there is no question about 
that ; and the important point is that the apparatus 
was accepted and gladly acquiesced in. The people 
were not discontented with their religion, strained 
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and worried though their faith may have been at 
times by the abuses which they saw about them. In 
loving the Church they knew what they were doing. 
The poor and the oppressed knew by experience that 
she was their best friend and protector, was the sole 
motive of the cause of charity and liberty. Intelli- 
gent people remembered that she it was that had 
saved the principle of law and order, had rescued 
the remains of ancient literature, had converted the 
barbarian invaders, had kept alive the embers of 
science, and had built up all the influences which 
had civilised them. 

Against the assertion of those who have insinuated 
that the best people of the Ages of Faith walked past 
the Church in their endeavour to realise the Gospel 
ideal, it is sufficient to set the testimony of St. Francis 
of Assisi. ‘ I will go and commend the brethren to 
the Holy Roman Church, by the rod of whose power 
they that wish them evil may be terrified and 
chastised, and the sons of God may everywhere 
rejoice in full liberty to the increase of everlasting 
salvation. May her sons thereby learn to be grateful 
for the sweet blessings of their Mother, and evermore 
follow her reverend footsteps with devoutness of 
spirit. The Holy Mother herself shall emulate the 
glory of our poverty. The chains of charity and 
peace wherewith we are bounden will she preserve 
unbroken, smiting them that disagree with her as 
with\her smartest censure ; and the sacred observ- 
ance of Gospel purity shall flourish daily in her sight, 
nor will she suffer the sweet smell of our good report 
and of our holy conversation to be given forth in 
vain. And again: ‘ Albeit the Blessed Francis 
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would that his sons should be at peace with all men, 
yet did he teach them by word and show them by 
example, that they should be more especially 
humble towards the clergy. For he would say: 
“ Cover their slips and supply their defects and when 
ye have done this be ye the more humble.” ’ 

The charge that the people did not take their 
religion seriously will be made with far more truth 
against our own age than against theirs. The 
natural and supernatural were mixed up in their 
lives in a way which the modern man even though a 
Catholic can scarcely comprehend. As Cardinal 
Gasquet wrote: ‘ Their very notions of the unseen 
world are almost sufficient to take away the breath 
of those whose lots have been cast in this more 
material and prosaic age.’ Heaven in those days 
was more or less ‘just round the corner’; and, 
perhaps we ought to add, Hell was much nearer 
then than now since popular opinion located it 
somewhere in the centre of the earth. The unseen 
world was apparently never lost sight of, and its 
relation to the material world was so keenly appre- 
ciated that the barrier between the two practically 
disappeared. This vivid realisation of the unseen 
world is not confined to the mystics and visionaries. 
It is common property. Poets and prose writers 
have the thing on the brain. It does not matter 
what the book is about, it nearly always concludes 
like this : 

Lord God in Trinity, 
Grant them heaven to see, 


That love a story or a glee, 
And jesters for to feed. 
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Jesus Christ to heaven us bring, 
There to have our dwelling ; 
Amen, amen for charity. 


And if the romance ends in a tragedy, we get this : 


Now are they dead indeed— 

Christ of heaven our souls lead, 
That we may love Him all so well, 
That we may go to heaven to dwell. 


In the romances the lovers appeal to their hard- 
hearted ladies in the name of the ‘ Sweet Courtesy 
of the Blessed Mary,’ or by the memory of ‘ Christ 
who died upon the Rood.’ In Bishop Richard de 
Bury’s very practical book on the Love of Books, 
Moses is held up as a great example to librarians ; 
and those who are given to handling books care- 
lessly are told to read Luke iv, 20, and be admonished 
by the care with which our Lord folded up the 
book of Isaias the Prophet. In the preface to his 
Encyclopedia of Popular Science, Bartholomew the 
Franciscan is very anxious to tell us that it has all 
been written ‘ by the grace, help and assistance of 
Almighty God.’ The charming treatises written in 
prose and verse for the instruction of children all 
begin and end in the same way. 

‘Now may Christ of His sweet grace, 
Give us all both wit and space, 
This treatise well to know and read, 
And Heaven at last to have for meed. 


Amen, amen, so may it be. 
So say we all for charity.’ 


The children are urged to be polite and they are told 
that Courtesy came to earth from heaven entirely on 
our Lady’s account. Religion inspired St. Francis 
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of Assisi with his love for animals and it is always for 
God’s sake that he urges us to treat them with 
consideration and respect. Religious words were 
mixed up with the conversation of the people. 
Even the bad language was religious language. 
Allusions to the things of the Faith are found even 
in quarters where they have no right to be. The 
very Drinking Songs are flavoured by religious 
sentiments. 
* Hurrah ! my lads, we’ll merry make ! 
Levate sursum pocula ! 


God’s blessing on all wine we take, 
In sempiterna secula !’ 


The song which relates the dispute between Wine 
and Water and inculcates the precept, ‘ Keep wine 
and water apart,’ insinuates that those who mix the 
two have little chance of a high place in heaven. 
In short, although it is possible to read a great 
number of modern books without getting the slightest 
hint that there is such a thing as the Christian 
religion going on, it is almost impossible to read any 
medieval book without getting the impression that 
the Christian religion is the only thing that is 
going on. 


THE DEVIL IN «THE AGEs 
CO PGeP ASL ar rt 


T would be a mistake to imagine that during the 

Ages of Faith Catholics were all very good 
people ; that the Church divided her time between 
canonising the dead and giving orders to the living 
which the living carried out—‘ saying to this one, 
** Go,” and he goeth, and to another, ‘‘ Come,” and 
he cometh.’ There is never a perfect agreement 
between precept and practice and the Ages of Faith 
are no exception to this rule. Human weakness will 
always insist on robbing virtue of its victory and 
marring the triumph of good over evil. The Ages of 
Faith are so called because faith in the Catholic 
religion was at that period deep-seated and uni- 
versal ; but conduct was not by any means always 
on a level with this faith. It was a period of strong 
contrasts. ‘The lights were strong—very strong, and 
equally strong were the shadows. All, both good 
and bad, was done in the grand manner, with vigour 
and energy. On both sides of the picture there is 
seen a notable element of intensity. Great saints 
are elbow to elbow with sinners equally great. The 
ardent and fierce passions which seem to have been 
the heritage of those times, issued now in tremendous 
virtues and again in tremendous vices. In short, 
what impresses the student of the period is the robust 
character of everything. Nothing was done by halves. 
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We are told by one ofthe saints that when the 
devil kicks it is a sign that he is wounded ; and in 
the Apocalypse St. John speaks of him coming down 
“having great wrath knowing that he hath but a 
short time.’ In the Ages of Faith the devil was 
certainly hard pressed. His empire was perhaps 
never so seriously contested and shaken ; and no 
doubt he exerted himself and kicked about him all 
the more vigorously on that very account. He came 
down ‘in great wrath’ against a people who 
thoroughly believed in him, who were never tired of 
exposing and denouncing him, and who in their 
literature and art, insulted him for all they were 
worth. They gave him hoofs and horns and a 
ridiculous tail. ‘They turned him into a gargoyle 
and made him do all the dirty work of the archi- 
tecture. In their common speech they associated 
him with all that was mean and abominable. ‘ To 
hold a candle to the devil’ meant to encourage 
some disgraceful action, and when anyone grumbled 
in an un-Christian manner he was supposed to be 
saying the devil’s paternoster. Our own Milton 
gives us a graphic description of the magnificence 
and splendour of satanic majesty. 


‘ High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous east with richest hand, 
Show’rs on her kings barbaric pear] and gold, 
Satan exalted sat.’ 


Milton, of course, although a Protestant, was 
indebted to a Catholic model even for his portrait 
of Lucifer. 
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‘Full in the midst imperial Pluto sate; _ 
His arm sustained the massy sceptre’s weight.’ 


But Tasso’s attempt to describe the devil as an object 
of terror rather than of derision and disgust, marks a 
break with the medieval tradition. In general the 
Ages of Faith invested him with a squalid and 
contemptible appearance ; and wherever medieval 
traditions still linger on we find traces of this custom. 
The Gaelic language, for example, has a great 
number of names for the devil and some of them are 
altogether ridiculous. The medievalist took the 
devil seriously but in the sense that vermin are taken 
seriously ; and no doubt this exasperated the devil. 
The weapon. which St. Dunstan employed against 
him was a pair of sooty tongs ; and, more humiliat- 
ing still, he used the tongs not to deal him a manly 
sort of blow, but to grasp him by the point of the 
nose. 

There may be something to be said for the bygone 
belief that the devil does not bother his head about 
those who do not bother their heads about him, 
that he takes a holiday when he finds that all is 
going as he wants it to go. But in the old Catholic 
days people bothered their heads a great deal about 
him, and the devil returned the compliment by 
bothering his head a great deal about them. They 
were always on the look-out for him and they took 
great pains to overreach and to outwit him. In the 
popular sermons and plays of the period 


‘ The climax and the crown of things 
Invariably is, the devil appears himself 
Armed and accoutred, horns and hoofs and tail.’ 
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It was not unusual to place an image of the devil on 
medieval buildings devoted to education or religion, 
and this image always represented him as being 
furious at the sight of the good work going on inside. 
There was such an image at one time on the top of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. The proverbial expres- 
sion : ‘ Like the devil looking over Lincoln,’ is said 
to refer to Lincoln Minster, a monument of piety 
which was particularly annoying to the Father of 
Lies. Round the traditions connected with the 
building of many of the great Cathedrals and 
Abbeys there cluster legends of the tremendous 
-efforts made by Hell to impede or destroy the work. 
Swarms of winged imps hover about the scaffolding, 
getting in the way of the masons, breaking the ropes, 
interfering with the pulleys, upsetting hods of mortar 
and generally distracting the workmen. Chartres 
Cathedral, because it is the masterpiece of medieval 
art, has been assaulted with special fury. It was 
consecrated in 1260 in the presence of St. Louis, 
and seven times since then it has been threatened by 
complete destruction and in each case by lightning. 
Piety never had the slightest doubt about these 
visitations. They were to be ascribed to Satan 
maddened with rage against the great sanctuary of 
Her who long ago crushed his head with her heel. 
Even to-day when the wind sweeps across the plain 
of La Beauce in which the Cathedral stands exposed, 
the devout will cross themselves, convinced that the 
Evil One is hard at it trying to tumble down the 
shrine. 

Doubtless all this must appear crude and un- 
intelligible to a generation like ours which demands 
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a nice, comfortable religion with the devil left out ; 
but it may be precisely because the reign of the Evil 
One was so vigorously challenged in the Ages of 
Faith that he mobilised his forces and besieged the 
Church with all his energy. Perhaps this accounts 
for the apparent paradox of that great past, for the 
fact that prodigies of sanctity are seen side by side 
with prodigies of profligacy. At a time when the 
windows of Heaven seem to stand wide open, the 
gates of Hell appear to be opened equally wide. 
St. Francis of Assisi and Frederick the Second were 
contemporaries, born the one in 1182, the other in 
1194. The former has been called the most Christ- 
like man that ever lived; the impiety, the de- 
bauchery and the cruelty of the latter amazed the 
whole of Europe and alarmed the Church for fifty 
years. 

We cannot deny, therefore, that great sins were 
committed in the Ages of Faith. Iniquity and 
injustice triumphed only too frequently. The 
depraved and diabolical element in our nature 
asserted itself with tremendous vigour. What, 
however, we do not find in the worst periods of the 
past is the unwillingness to recognise the viciousness 
of vice. There was a ready recognition of guilt. 
Those who did wrong did not try to convince them- 
selves and others that they were doing right There 
were no long-winded attempts to prove that black 
is white. There was none of that trickery which sets 
the modern man quibbling about the Command- 
ments as soon as he has broken them. The doctrine 
of * scientific justification’ had not appeared upon 
the scene. The very worst books did not excuse or 
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defend vice. Those who went astray had, as a rule, 
the manliness to acknowledge the fact. Boccaccio 
and Chaucer wrote things that ought not to have 
been written, but both Boccaccio and Chaucer 
repented of their folly and bewailed the harm which 
they had done. According to one of our cynics, 
when the learned man of to-day falls into a sin the 
first thing that he wants to do is to write a book to 
prove that there is no such thing. Nobody ever felt 
inclined to do that sort of thing in the Ages of Faith. 
In a way, the most scandalous piece of writing that 
appeared in the period we are considering is the 
political tract of Machiavelli called The Prince. 
Although it was written for a particular place and 
occasion, it nevertheless does insinuate that rulers 
and Governments in general are not bound by the 
moral law—that state-craft is outside the sphere of 
religious influence. Machiavellianism is, of course, 
older than Machiavelli. No side of human history 
has been so immoral as the political side. Yet the 
publication of The Prince was a startling innovation 
which shocked even the depraved public opinion of 
the century in which it appeared. Even bad 
Christians were perturbed by the phenomenon of a 
Devil’s Advocate invading the field of Christian 
literature. 

Machiavelli’s book appeared almost simultane- 
ously with the ‘ Reformation,’ but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that it was inspired by Protestant- 
ism. Indeed, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the ‘ Reformation ’ was responsible for everything— 
that all was going beautifully until Luther and 
Calvin and Elizabeth appeared upon the scene. The 
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Ages of Faith were breaking up before the ‘ Reforma- 
tion’ ; so much 50, that, inexcusable and damnable 
though the ‘ Reformation ’ was, it must be regarded 
as in many ways the outcome and culmination of a 
corroding process at work amongst Catholics them- 
selves. The fact is that the bright promise of the 
best period of the Ages of Faith, the thirteenth 
century, was not fulfilled. The intellectual life of 
Catholics declined. Worse still, the spiritual life of 
Catholics declined ; and there can be little doubt 
that this widespread failure of Catholics—prelates, 
priests and people—made the victory of the 
‘Reformation’ comparatively easy. The taint of 
Secularism, that curse of the modern world, had 
eaten into the heart of Catholics. Their noble and 
high-minded views about the whole matter of 
money-making began to give place to those crude 
delusions which are almost the note of the modern 
age. For all this the devil certainly deserves credit. 
He dealt the Church a blow in her most vulnerable 
part. In one of his sermons Newman makes certain 
remarks whose force will be understood here if we 
imagine them on the lips of a preacher at the end of 
the thirteenth century. ‘One thing alone I fear. 
I fear the presence of sin in the midst of us. If the 
present mercies of God come to nought, it will be 
because sin has undone them.\ We can conquer 
every foe but these : corruption, \deadness of heart, 
worldliness—these will be too much for us.’ 


THEIR ADVANTAGES 


UTTING the Past and Present side by side we 

see that the world has lost as well as gained a 
great deal since the Ages of Faith. This is regrettable 
but to some extent it is inevitable. As civilisation 
advances it destroys many fine things. If human 
nature had always profited by the lessons it learnt as 
it went along—if man, as he passed from age to age, 
had only carried with him the good things of each 
age—we would by this time have come near to 
recovering possession of some portion of our earthly 
paradise. Unfortunately, history exhibits none of 
this steady progress from good to better and from 
better to best. The evolutionary theory of constant 
improvement does not tally with the facts. Man has 
only one pair of hands. He can carry just so much 
and no more ; and when he encounters a new truth 
or a fresh discovery, he is always tempted to drop 
what he already holds so that he may be able to 
grasp the novelty more securely. 

It may be also that the capacity of every period of 
civilisation is itself limited. Attention has been 
called to the crowded nature of the medieval world. 
It was crowded—crowded almost to bursting. ‘ It 
was equally poetic, political, industrial, artistic, 
practical, intellectual and devotional,’ as Frederick 
Harrison says. But in that respect the thirteenth 
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century is almost unique, if not quite unique. Our 
age is also crowded—crowded almost to bursting— 
but the great defect of our age is that it is crowded 
with the same sort of things. It is crowded with a 
certain sort of thing which leaves no room for any 
other thing. We have far too much machinery, 
with the result that we have far too little craftsman- 
ship. We are rich in political liberty and poor in 
personal liberty. We have ecstasies of wealth and 
in consequence we have the despair and depression 
of poverty. There is a spate of plutocrats and a 
dearth of poets and artists. We have plenty of 
superstition but very little religion ; and soon. In 
comparison with the past, the present is rather 
unbalanced. To a great extent we have lost that 
fine sense of poise which medieval life exhibits. We 
seem unable to keep things in their place. With us 
forces are out of hand. We are like unskilful 
pianists who keep on thumping certain notes with a 
consequent injury to the harmony. This is one very 
big way in which we are the inferiors of the 
medievalists. Amongst them all sorts of persons 
counted, whereas amongst us there is only one sort 
of person who counts. In short, we have mislaid a 
number of very valuable things which our forefathers 
possessed, and this is all'the more regrettable because 
they did not possess them without having fought and 
struggled painfully to do'so. This makes their loss 
by us, in some measure, a betrayal of that past. 
Love of personal liberty and honour, nobility of 
character and a sense of beauty—these are important 
things. Who could pretend that they are our strong 
points; and who could deny that they were, 
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indeed, very strong points four or five centuries 
ago? 

It is commonly taken for granted that we under- 
stand material things better than our forefathers did. 
Certainly we handle them more skilfully, but our 
handling seems to be more clever than intelligent. 
Our difficulty is to connect them with anything like 
arational aim. With all his unskilfulness in handling 
matter, the thirteenth-century man had far greater 
skill than we have in maintaining the equilibrium 
between the material and the spiritual. Our 
spiritual energy does not keep pace with our physical 
activity. We have printing ; we have a cataract of 
publishing ; we have compulsory education ; and 
we have an invention which for ten shillings a year 
pours the wisdom of all the ages into our ears ; and 
yet the life of the mind somehow languishes amongst 
us. Too much of our thinking is done for us. Minds 
that are weighed down to sinking with information, 
are unhealthy for want of exercise. We are surfeited 
with discussions on religion and yet we have very 
little moral enthusiasm. We have exploited physical 
science to the utmost only to find that physical 
science is not culture. In short, our absorbing 
interest in matter has resulted in an uncanny 
impoverishment of mind. We are interested in 
matter for its own sake, so that instead of achiev- 
ing the conquest of mind over matter we seem 
to be doing the reverse. The spirit is not in its 
element amongst us as it was amongst the 
medievalists. They ploughed the soil of the fields 
and they ploughed the soil of the soul, and we do 
very little of either kind of ploughing. 
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Then, too, there seems no doubt that their period 
was more clear-sighted and more clear-headed than 
ours. They were not so muddled as are we. We 
know where we are but we do not quite know where 
we are going. We have very little sense of direction. 
We are doing all sorts of things without knowing 
why. The Middle Ages had a much better notion of 
purpose—ultimate purpose. They did have a view, 
and we are told that to have even an erroneous view 
is better than having none at all. And our fore- 
fathers not only had a view about life but they had 
it in common, and that was very much to their 
advantage. England has less national unity at this 
moment than she had in the thirteenth century. 
There is amongst us no uniform scheme of society. 
We have not the same standards. We are a people 
of divided opinions and our opinions are divided on 
questions of real importance—on social questions, 
on doctrinal questions, on moral questions. After 
nineteen hundred years we are at sixes and sevens 
about Christianity itself. We have our ideals, but 
they are not the ideals of our next-door neighbour. 
In mixing with our fellow-men we are at a loss to 
find an accepted basis for discussing even funda- 
mental things like truth, virtue, beauty and so on. 
Because we are not thinking together we are not 
working together. There is the Catholic conscience 
and the Protestant conscience ; and the Protestant 
conscience asserts itself in discordant ways. There 
is, for example, the Nonconformist conscience, 
which may mean the Pacifism of one sect or the 
Teetotalism of another sect, and so on. We are all 
more or less engaged in thwarting or at least in 
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resisting one another, /One side of the street is 
occupied in ridiculing the opinions of the other side. 
We travel in silence, afraid to open our mouths 
simply because we are not sure of one another ; we 
have no bond, no affinity, no tie. The Cenotaph in 
Whitehall is supposed to sum up this widespread 
divergence of conviction. It is at once a monument 
to the Glorious Dead and a monument to the 
Glorious Muddle. But in past times, there was a 
national harmony. There was a common stock or 
pool of opinions and convictions ; not only one 
Faith, one Lord, one Baptism, but an accepted code 
of morals and manners, and a recognised basis of 
education, of art, of politics and so on. 

Although what we call the comforts and con- 
veniences of life were sadly lacking in the Ages of 
Faith, the people had by no means a dull and 
miserable time. Their England was in some ways 
more interesting than our England. ‘To begin 
with, the population was small. The country was 
not overcrowded and millions were not jammed 
together in towns. The country-side was very 
attractive. The great forests which covered it 
imparted an element of mystery and of romance to 
the landscape. The map of London made in 1560 
by Ralph Agas exhibits a prospect fascinating and 
to us almost unbelievable. The river is covered 
with passenger barges. The limits of the city are 
the Tower on the east side, Black Friars on the west, 
and on the north a line running from St. Paul’s to 
Aldgate. Beyond these boundaries there is little 
except meadows and country lanes. Cows and sheep 
can be seen grazing quite close to Charing Cross. 
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St. Martin’s is really St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
Housewives are bleaching their washing on Moor- 
fields, and the City apprentices are practising 
archery where Liverpool Street and Broad Street 
stations now stand. Southwark is a mere hamlet, 
and the arena for bear-baiting can be seen a stone’s 
throw from the south side of London Bridge. 
Within the limits of their opportunities the 
medievalists contrived, perhaps more successfully 
than we, to get fun out of life. They were more 
easily amused than are we. They had a good deal 
of the ready receptivity of children. Their amuse- 
ment caterers were not faced with the formidable 
and difficult task which confronts ours. There were 
more simple pleasures. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that Joy is a real note of the Ages of Faith. Their 
later centuries are marked by a sort of uproarious- 
ness of which the Latin songs of the Wandering 
Students, the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer and 
even the Mystery Plays are the vivid expression. 
The word ‘ Jolly ’ is a great medieval word. Every- 
body knows when it was that England was called 
‘Merry.’ And in spite of the rather terrifying 
pictures of divine justice painted by preachers and 
poets, the bright side of religion was well understood. 
For example, it is significant that medieval devotion 
to our Lady concentrated itself upon her Joys rather 
than upon her Sorrows. Although the Stabat Mater 
is a thirteenth-century piece of work, it did not 
become popular until much later on. We have 
apparently altogether lost the devotion to our Lady’s 
Joys, and it is doubtful if our age could produce a 
saint like St. Francis of Assisi who went capering and 
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singing up hill and down dale, turning everything 
that he saw into poetry. The idea of a converted 
acrobat performing his tricks in the church as an act 
of devotion to our Lady, runs counter to all our prim 
and proper notions. The characteristic feature of 
medieval Plain Chant is perhaps its exuberant joy. 
In pieces like the ‘ Adeste Fideles’ and the ‘ O Filii 
et Filie ’ we hear it expressing the gaiety and light- 
heartedness of the people. And what are we to 
think of those who composed the old Christmas 
Carols which in so many cases exhibit a merriment 
and playfulness which seem so incongruous to us ? 
Take, for example, ‘ The Bitter Withy.’ 
* As it fell out on a holy day 

The drops of rain did fall, did fall, 

Our Saviour asked leave of His Mother Mary 

If He might go play ball. 

To play at ball, my own dear Son 

It’s time you was going or gone, 

But be sure let me hear no complaint of you 

At night when you do come home.’ 


Then there is the Cherry Tree Carol. The 
Holy Family is passing through an orchard and 
our Lady begs St. Joseph to pluck her ‘one 
cherry... He makes some excuse. The cherry 
is then supplied by a miracle; and so: 

‘O then bespake St. Joseph— 
I have done Mary wrong ; 


But cheer up, my dearest, 
And be not cast down.’ 


The bulk of the people could neither read nor 
write ; but that is not to say that they were un- 
educated or uncultured. That is a fool’s notion of 
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education. In countries where there are still 
peasants, the peasants, though illiterate, are usually 
extremely shrewd and well able to discuss serious 
subjects. The Scottish shepherd may never have 
been to school, but he could outwit the shallow 
smartness of the average product of our compulsory 
system of education. Appreciation of beauty and 
good taste is a sure and noteworthy sign of real 
culture, and the Ages of Faith, in ways of their own, 
did succeed in doing for their people what all the 
millions we spend on education is apparently unable 
to do for ours. Perhaps our mistake les in our 
failure to value the effect of environment. We take 
great pains with our children during school hours, 
but we seem to worry not at all over the things they 
come across and grow up amongst outside the 
school. We allow the wholesale disfigurement of the 
country-side. We permit the advertiser to assail 
our eyes and ears with his vulgar slogans and 
undignified and even sordid placards. We allow the 
Press to run riot in the name of liberty ; and it does 
not seem to occur to us that all this together is well 
calculated to undo the work of school education. It 
is impossible for one of our children to walk through 
the street of a town without seeing the best lessons of 
its schooling contradicted at every hand’s turn. Our 
children are face to face with an almost irresistible 
vulgarity. Now the great advantage which the 
masses had in the Ages of Faith was that everything 
about them—the whole lie of the land, so to say— 
was a real education, a real cultivation of the mind. 
They had no need to go to museums or art galleries 
in order to see beautiful things. They were in 
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contact from day to day with all that was elevated 
and inspiring. Ruskin in his Time and Tide has noted 
this great advantage of the medievalist and he 
contrasts very strikingly the effect produced upon 
the modern mind by a town like Rochdale, and the 
effect produced upon the medieval mind by a town 
like Pisa. 

And, moreover, the common people had a drama 
—and a very fine drama—which was cheap and 
therefore accessible to everyone. They had their 
own minstrels who composed songs or ballads about 
the popular heroes of the day, or, better still, simply 
hymned the feelings of the human heart. Much of 
_ this popular poetry was rather rough, but some of the 
anonymous ballads which told of daring deeds and 
deathless loves are so full of really exquisite senti- 
ment, that their effect upon the people must have 
been very considerable. ‘These medieval ballads 
were lost sight of for a long time until in 1765 
Bishop Percy recovered them and collected them 
together under the name of Reliques. The appear- 
ance of this book was a real sensation in its day. It 
was given to the English world at a time when 
English poetry as represented by such men as Pope 
and Dryden had degenerated into a mere intellectual 
exercise. These ballads, which were composed by 
very ordinary people for very ordinary people, came 
‘like a breath of fresh air blowing from the hills’ ; 
and they reminded the affected and artificial 
eighteenth century that the real source of poetry lies 
in the simple and natural emotions of the heart. 

There is no need to go into the details of our 
almost total loss where things industrial are con- 
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cerned. The later Ages of Faith have been called 
the Golden Age of the working man. We live ina 
period which has wellnigh lost all sense of the value 
and dignity of labour. We have very little respect 
for labour. As one of our bishops says: ‘It is a 
gross falsehood to say that labour is respected in our 
times.’ A working man’s talent is to-day regarded as 
a mere commodity to be exploited to the utmost. 
The clerk or office worker, who does little else than 
put lifeless figures on paper, is exalted above the 
bricklayer and the farm labourer. How many 
amongst us regard manual toil as an honourable 
thing in itself—a vocation? But it was so regarded 
by the medievalist. He had a deep pride in and 
love for his craft for its own sake. And, as we have 
already seen, he was held in very great esteem by the 
community. In the past arts and crafts were much 
more representative of the whole community than 
now. What machinery has done for us is this: it 
has turned our craftsmen into mere puppets or 
machine-tenders. Machinery represents the triumph 
of one man—the inventor—and the degradation and 
devitalising of all the other men. 

Of course, as Catholics, we have far more to 
contend with than had our ancestors in the Faith. 
Our atmosphere is not at all stimulating in the 
religious sense. It has never been easy to keep the 
Faith. It is evident from St. Paul’s words that he 
looked upon the keeping of the Faith as a big 
achievement, and certainly it is more difficult to 
keep the Faith in the twentieth century than it was 
in the thirteenth. Public opinion is no longer on our 
side. We are in contact from day to day with a 
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great deal that is alien to our Catholic notions. 
Much is going on and much is being advocated that 
cannot by any art or craft be adapted to the Catholic 
standpoint ; and this makes our world a more 
difficult world. It is a difficult world, because it is 
an unfriendly world, an unsympathetic world. 

And when we look at the details of Catholic life 
we see amongst other things that the parochial tie 
was much stronger then than now. Each parishioner 
was bound to worship in his own parish church and 
to pay his contribution towards the upkeep of his 
own parish priest. He had to go to confession to the 
parish priest and to no other ; and in all spiritual, 
and even in certain temporal matters, he was 
subject to the controlling voice of his pastor. But if 
his parochial freedom was less his parochial respon- 
sibility was much greater. He hada‘ say’ and a big 
‘say’ in the management of the parish. The 
temporalities or funds of the church were in his 
hands. Plans of extension and schemes of decoration 
had to be submitted to him. The parish council was 
a reality in those days and its rights and functions 
were clearly defined by custom and by law. This 
meant that the medieval priest had much less to do 
with the material side of religion than has the modern 
priest. He certainly did not spend the greater part 
of his priestly life trying to raise money. His Monday 
mornings were not occupied in counting coppers. 
The parochial finances were not in his hands at all. 


OUR ADVANTAGES 


HE most fanatical admirer of the Middle Ages 

could not possibly close his eyes to their short- 
comings or deny that the passing years have brought 
many real blessings in their train. The world has 
grown older since the thirteenth century and, like a 
man who has grown older, it has improved in some 
ways and deteriorated in others. The old man 
regrets the shrinking of his ambition and the 
diminution of his enthusiasm and zest ; but he must 
console himself with the thought that time has 
brought him wisdom and experience. It is doubtful 
if we can console ourselves to the same extent for the 
losses which modern life has suffered, but, at any 
rate, we can recognise the gains, such as they are, 
and try to make the most of them. 

It is not so easy, however, to make a list of hae 
advantages. There is no difficulty in putting on 
paper a number of words which represent the real 
blessings of modern life; but the difficulty arises 
from this, that one can never be quite sure that our 
forefathers did not enjoy them at all. It is only ina 
reserved and qualified sense that each period of 
civilisation can be said to possess characteristics of 
its own. For example, we should say without 
hesitation that in our time there is far less cruelty to 
animals. This is a fact ; but it is not a fact that in 
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the Middle Ages kindness to animals was not under- 
stood at all. Kindnes§ to animals has always been 
understood. Man has never been without some pity 
for the brutes, especially for those brutes that are 
more or less his companions and fellow-labourers. 
The pagans were not without it, as their literature 
shows. Their historians have celebrated the fame of 
Alexander the Great’s horse Bucephalus and have 
described its master’s grief at its death and the 
splendid funeral which it received. The poet Statius 
has left an Ode on the death of a favourite parrot 
and another in praise of a certain tame lion. There 
is a great deal of kindness to animals amongst us, but 
there was some in the Middle Ages and there was far 
more than under paganism. One very useful little 
book about the Middle Ages says: ‘ Being fond of 
animals we regret that in every picture, of every 
donkey, in every century, a donkey is being 
whacked.’ Against this we must set the other fact, 
that in some picture of every century some animal is 
associated with some saint. Besides, it is to the very 
people who so consistently whacked the backs of 
their donkeys that we owe the beautiful legend 
explaining the cross on the ass’s back, so that we can 
well believe that, out of consideration for that cross, 
the whacks were not always as bad as they might 
have been. St. Francis of Assisi is in many ways a 
perfect specimen of a medievalist. His love for 
animals is well known ; but it is not so, well known 
that he came very near to founding a kind of 
Society for their protection, or rather he aimed at 
making the civil law responsible for their pro- 
tection—as we should say nowadays, he was anxious 
E \ 
' 
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to promote a Bill for that purpose. We have dealt 
with the question of kindness to animals at some 
length, because it well illustrates the general 
difficulty of deciding just exactly what good thing in 
modern life is really modern, and not merely a 
development and wider application of something 
that the Middle Ages apprehended and were doing 
their best to realise. 

Again, we should have flattered ourselves that the 
ferocity and destructiveness of the Middle Ages were 
things of the past ; that civilisation had mitigated 
the brutalities and cruelties of battles; that 
scientific warfare like scientific pugilism is altogether 
a tidier and more humane business—we should have 
felt quite sure of all this had it not been for what 
began to happen in 1914. Certainly the deeds of 
violence and of lawlessness, the terrible feuds 
between families and cities, the assassinations and 
cool political murders which darken some of the 
medieval centuries are not found in our times. 
There is no feudal tyranny. Our century does not 
produce the sort of monster that St. Anthony of 
Padua had to reason with. We cannot show the 
parallel of men like Frederick the Second, who 
employed Saracens to destroy Christian churches ; 
or Ezzelino who massacred twelve thousand citizens 
of Padua in one day; or the magician Gilles de 
Rais, the original of Bluebeard, who cut the throats 
of children in order that with their blood he might 
write a boo.,of necromantic art. Religious delusion 
does not run vo the extravagant lengths that it did in 
the past. The whims and fancies of our Spiritualists, 
Theosophists 21d Christian Scientists are mild and 
innocuous in -omparison with the insanities of many 
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of the medieval heresies. The twentieth century has 
so far produced no ‘ Méssias,’ but the twelfth century 
produced several. Our pious maniacs are not 
allowed to make themselves a public nuisance, so 
that we can sympathise with an age in which the 
Flagellants paraded the streets half naked, scourging 
themselves until the blood ran. We can be thankful, 
too, that our generation, although vexed with 
problems in plenty, is not called upon to tackle the 
problem of witchcraft—a problem which kept our 
forefathers fully occupied until the end of the 
seventeenth century, and about which medieval 
writers wrote serious and learned treatises. Gone 
also, and let us hope for ever, are the barbarous 
penalties of the past, the hanging for sheep-stealing, 
the boiling alive for coining, the maiming and 
blinding for what we should consider trivial offences ; 
and although we probably enjoy paying taxes just as 
little as the medievalist did, we must be grateful that 
we are encouraged to pay them by means of dis- 
counts and not as the medieval Jew was encouraged 
to lend his money, by having our teeth extracted one 
atatime. No doubt, plain and ordinary folk have a 
more comfortable time. Justice is more equally 
administered. It is a blessing that rank does not 
count for so much as it did, and although we have 
substituted subserviency to mere wealth for sub- 
serviency to mere lineage, it is one of the welcome 
signs of our time that toadying to the millionaire is 
not what it was. 

Although in the Ages of Faith the sick and 
diseased were well cared for, according to the skill 
and knowledge of the times, we must be profoundly 
thankful for the great progress that medical science 
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has made. What a nuisance it would be if ‘ blood- 
letting’ were still a regular custom amongst us ! 
Whether good or bad, the practice was universal in 
medieval times. The Rule of St. Benedict and the 
Ancren Rule both insist upon it. We must also 
rejoice that when we have to undergo a serious 
operation, we are prepared for it by other methods 
than that of ‘ sandbagging.’ We are not so helpless 
in the presence of epidemics. Plagues are rare 
nowadays. The Black Death which devastated 
Europe and killed three out of every five of its 
population is a thing of the past. 

We have not only got rid of the barbarous medieval 
penal code, but we also enjoy what Montalembert 
calls ‘the happy impotency of fanaticism and 
religious persecution.’ Perhaps, too, it is all to the 
good that the years have brought a clearer realisation 
of the difference between fear and fright, and that 
in our day God’s Goodness is more stressed than the 
rigours of His Justice. Nor must we imagine that 
everything has gone to the bad just because we do 
not adhere to the ascetical forms of the Ages of 
Faith. We have a much better understanding of the 
functions both of soul and body and of the close 
connection between the two. We realise what the 
penitential past did not always recognise, that to 
weaken the body is not necessarily to strengthen the 
soul, and that bad health does not always represent 
the Will of God. Our modern laws of hygiene can 
be accepted in a Catholic spirit and they can be 
applied from a supernatural motive ; and _ these 
same laws of hygiene inculcate an all-round modera- 
tion ‘and restraint which involve a real mortification 
and asceticism. 
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There can be no doubt that there is amongst us a 
greater resolution not-orily to tackle the evil but to 
utilise the good that there is in life. Preoccupation 
with the other world is said to have rather weakened 
the medievalist’s hold upon the things that make this 
world desirable. The charge made against him is 
that he was so filled with the sense of the incurable 
badness of human nature, that he was led to neglect 
and to despise it. Of course, from the point of view 
of the Gospel the medievalist was not so very far 
out ; but still it is permissible to hold that our 
disposition to interest ourselves in this life is not 
without its good side. As we have seen, our 
ancestors in the Faith took the devil very seriously, 
as indeed did St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John and our 
Lord Himself. To them the Apocalypse was not an 
apocryphal book, and in the Apocalypse the devil is 
taken very seriously indeed. When things went 
wrong in the Ages of Faith, everybody instinctively 
gave the devil his due. He was at the bottom of all 
the social, economic and political disasters. * About 
this time,’ the Chroniclers will say with all the cool- 
ness in the world, ‘ the devil put it into the head of 
the King of France,’ etc. Popes and Prelates 
reprimand the unruly for ‘ giving place to the devil.’ 
In the records of judicial proceedings the accused is 
commonly found pleading in extenuation that he 
had been beguiled or bewitched by the devil. 
When people fell sick they trusted as much to the 
efficacy of their paternosters as to the skill of the 
leech. Admirable though all this is, it yet has its 
dangers and drawbacks. In our endeavours to give 
the devil his due we may give him more than his due. 
To blame the devil is often to exonerate ourselves. 
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Ill-regulated piety of this sort may be very detri- 
mental to efficiency. The sluggard who convinces 
himself that it is the devil who keeps him in bed in 
the morning is likely to remain a sluggard ; and if 
we trace all our epidemics to the machinations of the 
fiends we shall probably not bother much about the 
state of our drains. 

When we come to examine the condition of our 
religion, then we see at once that much as we may 
regret the passing of the Ages of Faith time has 
brought real compensations. It is true that the 
members of our Royal Family do not walk in our 
Corpus Christi processions, nor do our Heads of 
Government attend Mass in state ; but the Blessed 
Sacrament is still loved and, moreover, the increased 
frequency with which it is visited and received is a 
fair exchange for all the pomp and ceremony of the 
past. We have not the fine liturgical sense which 
the Catholics of the Middle Ages had ; and perhaps 
our devotional life is cheaper and more mechanical ; 
but we probably know our religion better and its 
practice with us is perhaps less formal, less a matter 
of routine, less a mere matter of compulsion. 
‘Political. piety’ and ‘business piety’ do not 
flourish in our time. In days gone by, at any rate at 
certain periods of the Middle Ages, the outside of 
religion was better than the inside ; or, as Cardinal 
Gasquet says: ‘ It was not so spiritual as it ought 
to have been.’ 

As for the Church she is, in many ways, in a far 
healthier condition. Scandals and abuses which in 
the past seemed, wellnigh inveterate are almost 
unknown to-day. \ Although the authority of the 
Church was, in the Middle Ages, universally 
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recognised, it was continually flouted in practice. 
No modern Pope has ‘had to defend his life against 
the swords of so-called Catholics. Only one modern 
Pope has had to submit to the shame of arrest and 
captivity. We must be thankful that we are exempt 
from the horrors of that terrible medieval necessity, 
the Interdict, which closed the doors and suspended 
the services of the churches, punishing the innocent 
for the sin of the guilty. We are not called upon to 
solve the painful conundrum of rival claimants for 
the Papacy dividing Christendom and baffling the 
wits even of saints. In days gone by, it was very 
exciting to see great prelates moving about with 
bodyguards of armed men and gorgeous retinues of 
servants, undertaking the highest offices in the 
State, and occupying themselves from morning to 
night with secular business; but this pomp and 
circumstance never deceived thoughtful people, and 
when it reached its climax in the person of an 
ecclesiastic like Wolsey, the harm that it did must 
have been considerable. In the same way, far too 
many of the superiors of the greater monasteries 
were engrossed by mundane affairs. It was not 
merely that they sat in Parliament (which was a very 
good thing for Parliament), but they were constantly 
going on embassies and attending State functions ; 
and the bad effect of this upon the discipline of their 
Order was no doubt serious. Again, as Cardinal 
Gasquet points out, the churches which ought to 
have been models to the rest were commonly ruled 
by absentees who lived far away and were engaged 
on almost every kind of duty except that for which 
their benefices had been created. That serious people 
were keenly alive to the possibilities of disaster which 
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lurked in these abuses is evident from the memorials 
repeatedly addressed to the Holy See on the subiect. 

We have lived to see the disappearance of lay 
interference with the momentous decisions of the 
Church. We need hardly regret that in our day 
Catholicism is no longer patronised and supported 
by Governments and Crowned Heads. In the 
Middle Ages the Church had to pay dearly for such 
patronage and support. In return for material 
assistance the lay spirit often claimed the right to 
invade the Church, to appoint bishops and even 
popes, to promote the unworthy, and to make the 
most sacred things serve the purposes of political 
policy and intrigue. The subjects of the Holy 
Father are not less numerous at the present time 
than they were in the Middle Ages. There are 
probably nearly as many Catholics in the England 
of to-day as in the England of Edward the Con- 
fessor’s day. And on the whole the Pope’s subjects 
are more docile now than they were then. His 
authority is still contested, but it is contested by 
those who are the avowed enemies of things Catholic. 
In the Ages of Faith they were Catholics who 
usurped the dominion of the Church, violated her 
laws, defied her voice and scorned her discipline. 
The same period which saw the rights of the Church 
everywhere recognised in theory saw those rights 
disputed in practice. The Church had to struggle 
unceasingly against the usurpations of those whose 
brow had been signed with the seal of her baptism. 
Everybody in those days belonged to her family, but 


it was in some ways a family rather difficult to keep 
in order. 


ASee FibliY OF OUR 
FOREFATHERS 


UR knowledge of the piety of our Catholic 

ancestors is derived from the record of their 
words and above all of their deeds. What strikes 
one most forcibly in reading the literature of the 
Ages of Faith is the extraordinary respect paid to the 
authentic things of the Faith. No medieval writer 
was more representative of his age than Dante. He 
is the spokesman of the Ages of Faith, and he was a 
layman. Yet in reading his Divine Comedy we hardly 
know which to admire the more, his profound 
knowledge of Catholic dogma or his intense and even 
passionate enthusiasm for it. 

We have already spoken of the church-building 
activity of the Ages of Faith as indicating in the 
people a sincere enthusiasm for their religion. It is 
true, of course, that such activity does not necessarily 
prove anything. When, however, we are dealing 
with love we have to put up with circumstantial 
evidence as a rule. Love is not susceptible of 
scientific demonstration. When a man devotes his 
time and lavishes his money on a woman, it is pretty 
safe to say that he is in love with her. When a 
woman talks from morning to night about a man, 
rises early in order to go to meet him, sacrifices her 
whims and comforts for his sake, it is pretty safe to 
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say that she is in love with him. And this sort of 
evidence we have in proof that the medievalist loved 
his Faith. We are all aware that it is possible to 
build up the material fabric of religion at the expense 
of the spiritual. A hectic round of ecclesiastical 
excitement is not always conducive to the develop- 
ment of the inner life. When the priest of to-day is 
up to his ears in bricks and mortar, he has to contrive 
that, when the dust has cleared away, he may be 
confronted by a band not of mere church-workers 
but of fervent Catholics. And this, no doubt, was 
one of the problems of the Ages of Faith character- 
ised as they were by an intense activity. Yet, there 
is no evidence that Catholic life really suffered. 
There is no evidence that popular Catholicism was 
merely a state of religious intoxication induced by 
the stimulant of pulling down and putting up, and 
interviewing contractors and church furnishers. For 
example, there happens to be extant contemporary 
documents telling us about the re-building of 
Chartres Cathedral in the thirteenth century, and 
very instructive documents they are. Thousands of 
people in the surrounding district gave up their 
regular work and left their homes in order to have 
the merit of doing something for our Lady’s great 
shrine. The whole plain was covered with the tents 
of the voluntary workers. Every road was crowded 
with pilgrims dragging trees and pushing loads of 
sawn beams. High-born ladies superintended the 
distribution of the food and the sanitation of the 
temporary dwellings of the free-labourers. All this, 
we are told, was done as an act of penance and 
devotion. The workers were exhorted to keep 
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themselves in a state of grace, and ‘no man was so 
audacious as to lay hands on the materials belonging 
to the Virgin, till he had made peace with his 
enemies and confessed his sins. Those who were 
reluctant to repair the ill they had done, or to 
frequent the Sacraments, were dismissed. When 
these toilers paused, the sound went up of prayers 
and psalms. The canonical services were attended 
by a whole people on their knees.’ 

This, no doubt, is an exceptional case, but it is 
fairly symptomatic of the general spirit of the age. 
The work of re-building Chartres Cathedral was 
supervised by the Benedictines of Tiron who, for 
this purpose, trained in their abbey five hundred 
Brothers as sculptors, image-makers, stone-cutters 
and glass-painters. At this period most Benedictine 
monasteries possessed, not only libraries, but ateliers 
or workshops where mosaic, metal-chasing, calli- 
graphy, ivory-carving, gem-setting, bookbinding and 
all the branches of ornamentation were studied and 
practised with equal care and success. ‘That all 
this went on without detriment to the spiritual life is 
proved by the fact that ‘the greatest and most 
saintly Abbeys were precisely those most renowned 
for their zeal in the culture of Art.’ St. Gallen in 
Germany, Monte Cassino in Italy and Cluny in 
France reached the highest point of both their 
spiritual and artistic development at one and the 
same time. The Cistercian Order during the period 
of its greatest regularity produced its most perfect 
specimens of church architecture. This, of course, is 
in the nature of things. Dante, who had a very 
good right to speak on such a subject, tells us that 
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the artist is one who listens attentively to the 
dictations of the inner voice. The poverty of our art 
is due to the poverty of our spirit. Art is inspired by 
the love of nature ; it is man delighting in God’s 
handiwork : but the love of nature is not so easy to 
acquire as we think. Nothing can teach us to love 
nature better than religion, because it makes known 
to us the divine plan which runs through nature. 
By sanctifying nature religion illumines it. Those 
have loved nature best who have discovered the 
traces of God in it. St. Francis of Assisi is the poet 
of nature. He loved every inch of it, because he 
could see deep into its heart and could discern the 
hidden. links which bind the material to the spiritual. 
These latter ages have tried to get back to nature by 
getting away from religion, and the result has been 
in great measure the very reverse of what was 
anticipated. 

It was during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
that the corporations known as Freemasons were 
organised into recognised confraternities. Kings 
granted them special privileges and popes protected 
them in all Catholic countries where they might 
travel. They were employed almost exclusively by 
the Religious Orders in building churches and 
monasteries. Some authorities go so far as to say 
that had it not been for the Freemasons, Gothic 
architecture could never have been brought to 
perfection. The system of secret signsand passwords 
which grew up amongst them was necessary in order 
that, when they came to a strange place, they might 
be recognised as real craftsmen and not impostors. 
And it is hardly necessary to say that they were 
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called Freemasons, not because they worked for 
nothing, but because they had the independence of 
the Free-lances and like them could offer their 
services where and to whom they pleased. What we 
do find in all these corporations of craftsmen and in 
the medieval periods generally is a sincere and 
jealous love of their craft. If ever bad work was 
regarded as bad form it was so in the Ages of Faith ; 
and surely we are entitled to conclude that this love 
and this scrupulosity were to some extent inspired by 
a genuine love for religion. They wished to make 
the Church a glorious Church because they loved 
it, following the example of our Lord Himself who, 
as St. Paul tells us, also wished to make it glorious 
because He loved it and had delivered Himself up 
for it. 

How grateful religion was, in return, for all this 
devoted service is well known. The Church 
honoured and protected the genuine artist and 
craftsman whoever he might be. Her influence was 
behind the formation and development of the Guilds ; 
and as the medieval centuries passed she multiplied 
and multiplied her Holy days of Obligation until in 
some dioceses there were more than one hundred of 
them. This meant that in every week of the year 
there was another day besides the Sunday on which 
ordinary occupations were laid aside. This mul- 
tiplication of festivals was not by any means an 
unqualified blessing as we see from the attacks made 
upon it even by Catholics—for example, by John 
Gerson ; but the motive underlying it was, to some 
extent at least, that of tenderness and sympathy for 
the working people. At any rate, since on all these 
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days the faithful were expected to attend the service 
of religion, they do throw some light upon the piety 
and religious fervour of the Ages of Faith. There 
was, of course, a corresponding amount of fasting 
and abstinence, and in general penance was taken 
much more seriously then than now. In reading 
the tables drawn up in connection with the regulation 
of prices we are struck at once by the dispropor- 
tionate space occupied by fish, and most of the 
gardens of the better class as well as those of the 
Religious Orders had fish-ponds. 

Another article of Christian duty which was very 
much emphasised was that of giving alms. A 
Venetian traveller who visited England in the year 
1500, and who is a very reliable witness, tells us that 
it was considered bad form to put in the collection 
‘less than a piece of money of which fourteen are 
equivalent to a golden ducat.’ ‘The bulk of this 
money went to the poor who, as is well known, were 
well cared for in the Ages of Faith when everyone 
looked upon himself as his ‘ brother’s keeper’ ; and 
it would not be easy to find better evidence of a 
people’s genuine religious spirit. 

According to the same traveller, all who could do 
so attended Mass every day besides saying many 
paternosters in public ; and he adds: ‘ Neither do 
they omit any form incumbent on good Christians.’ 
Those who could not assist at daily Mass were 
taught to unite themselves in some way with the 
Holy Sacrifice. This was the object of the little 
Sanctus bell which was always rung outside the 
church at the consecration, and an indulgence was 
granted to all who either in the fields or at home 
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knelt down when they heard it. As to Holy Com- 
munion, the general practice was probably once a 
month. Langland in his Vision of Piers'Plowman says 
that the Eucharist ‘ must be eaten once a month to 
help their salvation—or as often as they have need.’ 
Devotion to the Real Presence is, indeed, the great 
medieval devotion, and in this respect England 
yielded to no other nation. It is only necessary to 
read Father Bridgett’s History of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain to see how intense this devotion was 
amongst our forefathers. They lodged the Blessed 
Sacrament in the most beautiful buildings that have 
ever been built, and they set It upon altars the 
material riches of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
They built sumptuously and they built almost 
recklessly ; and there can be little doubt that what 
set them working and spending and decorating was 
their intense faith in and love for our Lord in the 
Eucharist. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart, which was revived 
in these latter days by St. Margaret Mary, was 
familiar to the Ages of Faith. England in particular 
is associated with the early history of the devotion. 
St. Anselm introduced it to his subjects; an 
Englishman, Alexander Hales, wrote about it 
in prose, and another Englishman, John of Peck- 
ham, sang its praises in his poem ‘ Philomena.’ 
Blessed Juliana of Norwich loved ‘ to take refuge in 
Christ’s Heart.’ Catholic visitors to Windsor Castle 
should look out for the picture of the Sacred Heart 
carved above the Queen’s stall in St. George’s 
Chapel. It dates from about the year 1500 and it is 
a monument to the devotion of our forefathers of 
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which we ought to be proud. There was besides a 
very special devotion to the Five Sacred Wounds and 
to the Passion generally. ‘We adore Thee, O 
Christ,and we praise Thee,’ etc., was a very popular 
prayer. In many places it was customary to ring 
the church bell at noon in order that the people 
might recite in private the verse: ‘There was 
darkness when the Jews crucified Jesus,’ etc., 
followed by the prayer used by the Church in Holy 
Week. The ‘Anima Christi,’ which is wrongly 
attributed to St. Ignatius, was also a great favourite 
of our forefathers. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of medieval devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin. There is scarcely one single 
writer who fails to mention her. A Catholic layman 
of last century called Edmund Waterton wrote, as an 
act of piety, a large volume dealing with the history 
of English devotion to the Mother of our Lord. 
This Pietas Mariana Britannica, as it is called, is one of 
the most interesting books about our Lady that was 
ever written, and the reading of it fills one with a 
tremendous esteem for those forefathers of ours who 
had at least one great mark of the genuine Catholic 
—a deep understanding and love of God’s Mother. 
This affection led them to associate her name with 
innumerable plants and flowers and wells, to dedicate 
their children and their churches to her, and. to place 
their villages and towns under her protection. Nor 
was the devotion a thing of mere barren sentiment. 
It had very momentous social results, as even those 
most unsympathetic to the Ages of Faith have 
acknowledged. The testimony of the rationalist 
Lecky has been quoted again and again, but it is 
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altogether too important to be omitted in a book of 
this kind. 

‘The world is governed by its ideals and seldom 
has there been one which has exercised a more 
profound and, on the whole, a more salutary 
influence than the medieval conception of the Virgin. 
For the first time woman was elevated to her rightful 
position, and the sanctity of weakness was recognised 
as well as the sanctity of sorrow. Woman, in the 
person of the Virgin Mother, rose into a new sphere 
and became the object of a reverential homage of 
which antiquity had had no conception. In the 
new sense of honour, in the chivalrous respect, in 
the softening of manners, in the refinement of tastes 
displayed in all the walks of society, we detect its 
influence. All that was best in Europe clustered 
round it, and it is the origin of many of the purest 
elements in our civilisation.’ 

And so Ruskin : 

‘ After careful examination, neither as adversary 
nor as friend, of the influences of Catholicism, I am 
persuaded that the worship of the Madonna has 
been one of the noblest and most vital graces, and 
has never been otherwise than productive of holiness 
of life and purity of character.’ 

In the Ages of Faith, the Antiphons of our Lady 
were well known, perhaps better known than they 
are nowadays, and all four of them were composed 
in this period. Chaucer tells us about the little 
scholar who found the ‘Alma Redemptoris Mater’ in 
his reader and was no doubt delighted to be able to 
read in print what he had often heard in church. 
Of course, the faithful were quite familiar with the 
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Rosary. Even before the twelfth century they used 
strings of beads made of berries for counting their 
prayers. These beads were called paternosters 
because they were used at first for counting not 
‘ Hail Marys’ but ‘ Our Fathers.’ The little lane in 
London called Paternoster Row was so named 
because in it, in olden days, were little workshops for 
the making and selling of Rosary beads. By the 
beginning of the twelfth century the practice of 
reciting ‘ Hail Marys’ in fifties had become quite 
common ; but the custom of making meditations on 
the mysteries of the Rosary was not introduced until 
the close of the Ages of Faith. The beads were 
usually carried about or worn at the girdle. For 
example, Chaucer’s portrait shows him with a 
rosary of ten beads in his hand ; and Saint Thomas 
More tells us of the gold beads which hung from his 
wife’s girdle. The Venetian traveller referred to, 
says that, in England, those of the laity who could 
read were in the habit of making a private visit to 
the church and reciting with some companion the 
Office of our Lady ‘ verse by verse in a low voice 
after the manner of churchmen.’ 

We all know that the English people in the end 
handed their country over to our Lady as a dowry. 
When exactly this happened it is impossible to say. 
The title is first mentioned officially by Archbishop 
Arundel at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
but long before we finda reference to it in the Nun’s 
Rule. 

Instead of attempting to summarise this aspect of 
the Ages of Faith we shall allow Dante to do it for 
us. Dante is not only the legitimate child of those 
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ages but he is, as wevhave said, their authentic 
mouthpiece. They moulded him and they inspired 
him, and in the Divine Comedy he expresses all that 
was highest in their thoughts and aspirations. This 
is his salutation of our Lady which he places at the 
end of his Paradiso : 


*O Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son, 
Created beings all in lowliness 
Surpassing as in height, above them all, 
Term by th’ eternal counsel pre-ordain’d, 
Ennobler of thy nature, so advanc’d 
In Thee, that its great Maker did not scorn, 
Himself in His own work enclos’d to dwell ! 
Here thou to us, of charity and love, 
Art, as the noonday torch ; and art beneath, 
To mortal men, of hope a living spring, 
So mighty art thou, Lady ! and so great, 
That he who grace desireth and comes not 
To thee for aidance, fain would have desire 
Fly without wings. Not only him who asks, 
Thy bounty succours, but doth freely oft 
Forerun the asking. Whatsoe’er may be 
Of excellence in creature, pity mild, 
Relenting mercy, large munificence, 
All are combined in thee.’ 


EVERYDAY LIFE 


LTHOUGH our Anglo-Saxon forbears left us 

no book of any kind professing to give a 
description of their domestic and social life, we can 
learn a good deal about these matters from the 
general records of the period and from the little 
pictures with which they embellished their manu- 
scripts. From these sources we gather that life was 
simpler, coarser, less showy and certainly less 
comfortable than under the Normans. This is not 
to say that the Ango-Saxons were an utterly gross 
and stupid people occupied mainly in overeating 
and getting drunk when at home, and in hunting 
and fighting when abroad. They had some art and 
some literature, that is to say, a culture ; and they 
had the amount of comfort that suited their hardy 
and vigorous nature. Above all they had the same 
religion as the Normans and therefore came under 
the same refining and civilising influence. One 
of the things that puzzled the Norman invaders was 
the contrast between the houses of the well-to-do 
Anglo-Saxons and their style of life. ‘These houses 
were in many cases buildings of great beauty richly 
furnished, their walls being hung with expensive 
tapestries ; gold and silver vessels were found in 
them and even silver mirrors; but the inmates, 
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according to the dainty-Normans, seemed to fare no 
better than pigs. 

To us the medieval house of any period appears an 
impossible house. It was not until the reign of 
Edward the First that those of the wealthy began to 
look even a little like homes. By that time the 
country was becoming more peaceful and law- 
abiding, so that the Englishman’s house did not 
require to be also his castle. The windows were not 
glazed, there were no wooden floors, and in the case 
of the big houses the very thickness of the walls kept 
the warmth out and the cold in. The housing 
conditions of the poor were even harsher ; but it 
must be remembered that the people of those days 
lived a great deal in the open air, so that, like 
sailors, they only caught colds when they went 
indoors. Straw and rushes, of course, were thickly 
strewn on the floors and when the Crusades began, 
carpets were introduced; but altogether the 
medieval house would not have suited us at all. It 
did not require a great deal of keeping in order 
because, of course, it was not crowded with knick- 
knacks and superfluous furniture as are our houses. 
It was bare like a convent and when the time for 
spring cleaning came, there was little to do except 
beat the tapestries and hangings, and polish the 
chairs and tables. The big castles were even more 
uncomfortable and more gloomy, but they were 
garrisons rather than dwelling-houses. As we draw 
near to the end of the Middle Ages we see the 
instinct of home comfort steadily developing. Even 
the great people are getting tired of splendour and 
are beginning to think more of convenience. They 
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gave up dining and supping in the Great Hall 
except on State occasions, and began to use instead 
a snug little room which was called a winter parlour 
and which is the forerunner of our modern dining- 
room. They also began to manifest a desire for a 
little privacy in their own homes, a thing which was 
practically unknown previously. Sleeping or waking, 
big people seemed to have been surrounded by 
retainers, and as for the King, he, poor man, was 
hardly ever left alone even for a moment. 

Let us suppose that you are just waking up one 
morning in a thirteenth-century manor house. 
Your bedroom would be on the upper of the two 
floors and it would be lighted by a Gothic window 
so beautifully framed that the sight of it would make 
you think at first that you were in a church. This 
window might be unglazed, in which case you would 
feel the cold, or glazed with unpainted glass, in 
which case you would have very little fresh air 
besides the air coming down the chimney. It was 
not until later that the glass used in private houses 
began to be painted, and it was not until later still 
that the windows had lattices which opened and 
shut. By the light of this wirdow you would 
discover that you were lying on something that 
looked more like a divan than a bed. It would 
resemble a child’s crib enlarged. It would have no 
posts higher than the bed itself, and it would 
probably have coverings much more magnificent 
than anything seen in our day. Looking up, you 
would see that it was surmounted by haigings made 
of silk, satin or velvet overlaid with embroidered 
work in silver or gold. The beds of this period 
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indeed were so splendid that they are found occupy- 
ing places of real importance in people’s Wills. If it 
were summer you would very likely find that the 
walls of the bedroom had been hung with fresh 
evergreens in order to make it look cool. You would 
hear a great commotion going on below in the rooms 
of the ground floor. This was the quarters of the 
retainers and servants, of whom there might be any 
number up to fifty or sixty. Rising and going to the 
window you would see below the courtyard sur- 
rounded by a very high wall slitted at the top for 
arrows. This would remind you that life was not by 
any means safe even in the thirteenth century. 
There might be thieves abroad or there might be 
some feud going on, as for example that serious one 
between the townsfolk of Great Yarmouth and 
Gorleston which broke out even much later on. 
Besides, the woods which you would be able to see 
in the distance were infested by wolves and even 
bears. There would be a garden, of course, with 
some flowers—at least those which Chaucer men- 
tions—and a few vegetables, though not many. 
There would be a special plot for herbs and there 
would be nut trees from which the oil was made, 
and a fish-pond. On descending to the Great Hall, 
you would find the walls covered not with hangings 
or tapestries but with frescoes painted in gorgeous 
colours. This custom came in in the eleventh 
century and England had a great reputation for this 
class of work. The house-painters and decorators of 
the years that followed were real artists and they 
took for their models the pictures which the em- 
broiderers had wrought on the tapestries. The 
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subjects were not all religious subjects, for we are 
told of a chamber on whose walls were portrayed 
‘every event and battle of history since God made 
mankind.’ 

For breakfast you would be given perhaps a 
quarter pound of bread and half a pint of wine or 
beer. There was no coffee, tea or cocoa then and 
breakfast was not taken seriously by English people. 
The first real meal would be at nine or ten and 
whatever it was you would have to eat most of it 
with your fingers. You would find the large 
trestle-table laid with great neatness. This was the 
duty of the page-boy, and a little treatise called the 
Boke of Nurture, written for the instruction of pages, 
is very detailed as to this particular duty. 


‘Put the salt on the right hand of your lord ; 
on its left a trencher or two. On their left a knife, 
then white rolls, and beside, a spoon folded in a 
napkin. Cover all up. Cut your loaves equal.’ 


The page was also admonished to serve on bended 
knee, to bow when answering and never to sit unless 
told todo so. Grace, of course, would be said before 
and after the meal ; and on big feast-days the pages 
would enter the dining-hall as soon as the guests 
were seated, heralded by a trumpeter, bringing 
basins and napkins so that those at table might wash 
their hands. There would be a tablecloth and the 
dishes would be made of wood or pewter. In spite 
of all this array and ceremony, there would be a 
great deal of what we should call bad manners. 
For example, the diners would throw bones and 
scraps of meat to the dogs lying under the table. 
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Chaucer evidently thinks the Prioress a very delicate 
person when he describes her table manners. She 
was so well brought up, apparently, that she never 
spilled the food on her clothes, never put her fingers 
too far into the sauce-boat, and was careful to wipe 
her lips before drinking. We have said that you 
would have had a plate, but you would not have one 
all to yourself. You would have to share it with the 
person seated beside you. As for your drinking cup 
it would only be yours when you are drinking out of 
it and then you would have to pass it along. Supper 
would be at five o’clock and, of course, there would 
be no afternoon tea. 

After the evening meal, the trestle-tables would be 
put on one side and the dining-hall would be cleared 
for some entertainment or other. In the big houses 
the minstrels would play during the meal, and the 
Jester would do his best to think of a funny story 
that nobody had heard before. More serious people, 
however, would have reading during the meal in 
imitation of the very good example of the mon- 
asteries. If you happened to be a lady then perhaps 
you would retire with the others to some apartment 
and pass the time sewing or embroidering. Clothes 
were home-made in those days for the most part and 
very well made, too, so that they lasted for years— 
even for a lifetime, and were often bequeathed as a 
legacy. The Sunday clothes even of the peasant 
women were probably more valuable than those 
worn to-day by the well-to-do, but of course they 
had to last very much longer. 

Needless to say, not everybody lived in a manor 
house such as we have described. There were no 
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such houses in London. Before the end of the 
twelfth century most of these were built of wood and 
roofed with thatch, but in 1189 we get something in 
the shape of building regulations, with the result 
that stone comes on the scene and very thick and 
high party walls for the prevention of fire. There 
would not be much accommodation in a London 
house—perhaps a good-sized hall and a kitchen on 
the ground floor, and a bedroom or two above. 
Certainly, there was no dearth of amusements and 
recreations. The big people had their jousts and 
tournaments, and the plainer folk had their sham- 
fights, wrestling, cock-fights and bull-baiting. Good 
comedians were not nearly so scarce as they are 
to-day, since every big house employed a whole-time 
one. Minstrels wandered up and down the country 
dropping in to this house or to that tavern, always 
sure of bed and board in return for their services. 
Every village had its maypole. Every little town 
had its Fair, held at regular intervals and frequented 
by quacks and herbalists and men with things to sell 
who ‘ told the tale’ just as well as it is told in our 
time. ‘Good people! I am not one of those poor 
herbalists in ill-sewn cloaks selling in front of 
churches. Take off your hats! listen! look ! 
Because the poor should be as well cared for as the 
rich I will sell you pennyworths.’ It may worry us a 
little to know that those Fairs were often held in the 
churchyard, but this may have put some check upon 
the levity ofthe populace. The same result may have 
been achieved by the practice of staging the plays in 
the church porch. At any rate, the Church cannot 
be accused of having been a ‘ kill-joy.’ Indeed, if 
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the authorities erred at all they erred on the side 
of indulgence. After“all, they tolerated the Feast of 
Fools and the Abbots of Unreason and the Lords 
of Misrule and the Boy Bishops, and only interfered 
when these amusements became a gross parody of 
religion. Most of the dramas were written and 
produced by those connected with the Church. In 
every history of dramatic art Roswitha finds an 
honoured place and she was a Benedictine Nun and 
she wrote six of her Latin comedies for the entertain- 
ment of the Sisters. The Franciscan Friars were very 
active promoters of the mystery plays, which is not 
surprising when we remember what manner of poet 
their founder was. If we examine the list of the 
chief medieval mystery plays we shall find that the 
greater number of them were produced in towns 
which contained a Franciscan foundation. The 
great St. Thomas Aquinas himself decided that the 
profession of the joglar or jongleur, that is to say 
the popular actors, was not unlawful if they did 
not defile it with the indecency of word or action. 
The musical instruments were few in number, but 
they made the most of what they had. The saxo- 
phone was unknown, but that noble instrument, the 
harp, was a great favourite and was played with 
extraordinary skill. In Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales the harp was almost the only secular instru- 
ment, but in England there were others. Shepherds 
and herdsmen cheered their loneliness with their 
pipes, and doctors very often prescribed music for 
their patients. The organ was, of course, the great 
church instrument. Although it had been invented 
long before our Lord was born and was very early 
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used by Christians, it did not reach our part of the 
world until fairly late. The great difficulty was to 
find a substitute for the water-power with which it 
was blown. The original organs were hydraulic, 
and this was all very well in hot countries where 
there was no danger of water freezing. However, 
as early as 951 we hear of the great organ at Win- 
chester Cathedral which had four hundred pipes 
with twenty-five bellows and requiring seventy 
blowers. 

Vocal music was well understood and was brought 
to great perfection both on its secular and sacred 
side. Singers could do then what singers cannot do 
now except in the country parts of Russia and Italy 
—they could improvise. The minstrels often made 
the song up as they went along—both music and 
words. Plain-chant was the recognised ecclesiastical 
music. ‘ Born of the Church and bred up in the 
choir-schools of the Middle Ages, it is the aerial and 
mobile paraphrase of the immovable structure of 
the cathedrals; it is the immaterial and fluid 
interpretation of the canvases of the Early Painters ; 
it is the winged translation of those Latin sequences 
which the monks built up or hewed out in the 
cloisters in the far-off olden time.’ Then as now, 
apparently, profane music encroached upon sacred. 
John of Salisbury tells us of church choirs whose 
singers ‘endeavoured to melt the hearts of the 
congregation with effeminate notes and quavers and 
with a certain luxuriancy of voice.’ 

Finally, there was no lack of games. The outdoor 
sports were rough like the times and demanded not 
skill alone but toughness and endurance. Indoors, 
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there was chess, ‘ the hobby of the wise,’ and 
draughts, ‘the hobby of the knights,’ as an old 
Chronicle puts it. We may note here that all games 
of chance were strictly forbidden to the clergy. 
Blind Man’s Buff and Forfeits were great favourites, 
as they are still. There was also a game called Hot 
Cockles in which a blindfolded player had to try to 
guess the identity of another striking him a blow. 
The more educated people greatly favoured a game 
called Ragman’s Roll. Verses describing various 
personal characteristics were written on scrolls, 
rolled up and shaken together. Then each player 
in turn picked out a scroll and, having read the 
verses, tried to act the part described. There would 
be less choice of recreation than nowadays. To 
begin with, walking, in the sense of hiking from one 
place to another, would be quite out of the question. 
The roads, since the Romans left, were very bad and 
there were not many of them. It is true that people 
thought very little of walking to Rome (Abbot 
Sampson for example), but the continental main 
roads would be fairly good roads. Besides, the 
country-side would be rather deserted because the 
population of the whole of England was probably 
less than that of London to-day, and the loneliness 
would make travelling rather dangerous. And last 
of all, you would not find your shoes very conducive 
to long walking. They were mostly made of cloth 
or thin leather and real hikers would either have to 
go barefoot or to wear clogs. In those days the 
State did not concern itself at all with the making or 
upkeep of highways. This had to be done by 
private enterprise and philanthropy. For example, 
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we read of the University students turning out at 
Oxford and devoting so many hours a day to road- 
making. In general, rich people had to do then 
what the State does nowadays. This made the 
citizen a very important personage, and although 
State interference and control have made for 
efficiency, they have tended to: weaken our sense of 
community responsibility. 

A medieval town looked much more attractive 
than a modern one. The medievalist could not 
boast of our sturdy stomach for vulgarity and dis- 
figurement. If we could have a glimpse of London 
in the thirteenth century it would probably seem to 
us like the scenery of a pantomime. Cheapside 
must have been a delightful-looking street in every 
way, with its rows of shops disfigured by no advertise- 
ments. No doubt then as now its tradesmen were 
anxious to make money, but then neither violence 
nor distortion accompanied the business man’s 
endeavour to sell his goods. The shops, as a rule, 
were content with a mere sign, that is to say a disc 
or shield with some effigy or other painted on it, or a 
simple piece of symbolism like our Three Balls and 
Barber’s Pole. Many of the taverns would show 
nothing but a little bunch of greenery hanging over 
the door, thus originating the proverb about good 
wine needing no bush. These signs, of course, were 
necessary in an age in which few of those using the 
shops and taverns could read. 


FOOD AND CLOTHING 
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N Anglo-Saxon times table manners were very 

rough-and-ready as became a hardy and manly 
people who were not yet softened by the more 
refined customs of the Norman invaders. Sometimes 
the only plates used were large pancakes of stale 
bread. Each guest cut what he wanted from the 
joint which lay in the centre of the table and this, of 
course, he ate with his fingers. Forks were not 
introduced until much later. Flesh meat and ale 
were the staple articles of diet. As a rule the meat 
was over-spiced and under-cooked. The Anglo- 
Saxons had a great penchant for raw or half-raw 
meat, so that we find the Church imposing severe 
penalties on those who ate food that was half dressed 
even when they did it in ignorance. Indeed, it was 
largely due to the influence of the Church that their 
manners were not rougher than they were. The 
laws of the period, which were really ecclesiastical 
laws, aimed at civilising these rude and rough 
ancestors of ours. For example, it was enacted that 
‘for eating or drinking what a cat or dog had 
touched, the offending party shall fast for a day or 
sing a hundred psalms. For giving to another any 
liquor in which a mouse or weazel shall be found 
dead, a layman shall do penance for four days and 
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a monk shall sing three hundred psalms.’ We may — 
also note that a master who gave his servants meat 
on a day of abstinence was liable to be put in the 
pillory. The Anglo-Saxons were far too fond of 
flesh meat and this legislation must have been very 
salutary. According to William of Malmesbury 
excessive drinking was the common vice of all ranks 
and classes. The festivals of the Church were often 
disgraced by drunken bouts ; and the people were 
constantly reminded by preachers that the murder 
of St. Edmund would never have happened had the 
king’s attendants been sober. It was King Edgar 
who caused the drinking vessels to be studded with 
knobs so that his subjects might be content to drink 
from one knob to the other instead of draining the 
vessel at a draught. We learn from Beowulf that 
the warriors slept where they dined, that is to say in 
the banqueting hall. One of the penances imposed 
by confessors was to abstain from a hot bath for a 
certain period and to avoid a soft bed. In the houses 
of the great people the difficulty was to get the cooked 
food on to the table before it became cold. The 
kitchen was usually a long way from the Great Hall 
and old manuscripts show pictures of the serving- 
men carrying the fowls, etc., straight from the fire on 
spits or skewers. We also read of a kind of living 
chain of servants passing the dishes from one to the 
other until they reached the table. 

The Norman Conquest did a great deal to refine 
the manners of the people where eating and drinking 
were concerned. ‘ To rise at five, to dine at nine, to 
sup at five, to bed at nine, makes a man live to 
ninety-nine ’"—this was a French proverb, and the 
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idea of being content With two meals a day greatly 
amused the Anglo-Saxons. William of Malmesbury 
tells us that the Normans were also very particular 
as to their choice of food and drink and very seldom 
exceeded the bounds of temperance, so that they 
lived in greater elegance and at less expense than 
the English. 

One or two examples will give us a fair idea of the 
cost of living during the later periods of the Ages of 
Faith. The law began to keep rather a vigilant eye 
upon the passion of the shopkeeper for profits. 
These had to be reasonable. The Catholic moral 
doctrine of the Just Price was well understood in 
days gone by. And not only were the prices fixed, 
but the trader was not allowed to palm off upon his 
customers articles which were not as genuine as they 
were represented to be. They were forbidden to sell 
something that was really something else. If you 
bought a felt hat in the thirteenth century then you 
knew that you had a hat made of felt, and so on. 
The phrase ‘as sure as eggs is eggs’ had some 
validity in those days. Here are some of the prices 
fixed by a law made in the reign of Edward the 
First : A loin of beef, 5d. ; a gallon of wine, 3d. ; a 
gallon of ale, 1d. ; a pheasant, 2d. ; a rabbit, 4d. ; 
two loaves of bread, 1d. ; best soles, 3d. per dozen ; 
pickled herrings, twenty for a penny ; a fat sheep 
shorn, Is. 2d.; a goose, 24d.; best hen, 4d. ; 
turbot, 6d. a dozen. A pair of shoes could be 
bought for 4d., and a yard of broad cloth for ts. 1d. 
Naturally a great deal of fish was eaten, with the 
result that its price went up in Lent. For example, 
this list gives mackerel at 1d. each during that 
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season. A document dating from the same period 
estimates the cost of keeping a student at Oxford at 
about £8 ; viz. 2s. a week for board and lodging, 
4os. a year for clothes, linen and shoes, and for a 
year’s tuition a fee of two marks. If we multiply all 
these different sums by twelve or fifteen it will be 
seen that some things were much cheaper then than 
now and some dearer. Rabbits, for example, were 
dear perhaps because they were not so plentiful. 
Bread was dear to buy, but, of course, most people 
made their own bread, as indeed they did their own 
butter and cheese. They raised their own wheat 
and flesh meat and wove their own hand-made 
clothes. We do not hear much about vegetables at 
all, partly because they were not used a great deal 
and partly because anybody who had a bit of land 
grew his own. Herbs were great favourites and meat 
was spiced and over-spiced. The food of the poor 
people was rather uninteresting, but it was, at any 
rate, pure and nourishing. White bread was only 
eaten by the well-to-do, but the brown bread of the 
poor made from rye, barley or oats, though less 
dainty, was much more wholesome. The adultera- 
tion of food was unknown. There was no food 
substitutes, and very few food preservatives besides 
salt and sugar. ‘There were no refrigerators or 
chemicals to rob the food of a great part of its value. 
Wages, of course, were fixed by law as well as prices. 
Farm labourers appear to have been better paid 
then than now. For a day’s work, a haymaker 
received 4d., a reaper 34d. For mowing an acre of 


grass 6d. was paid and 4d. for threshing a quarter of 
wheat. 
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During the whole of the period there were great 
and constant variations in the materials and appear- 
ance of people’s dress, so much so that the vagaries 
of fashion with which we are familiar are tame in 
comparison. Moreover, in those days men’s fashions 
changed as much as women’s. Altogether the 
romance has gone out of clothes with the coming 
of our practical modern times. The Anglo-Saxon 
period is, of course, marked by simplicity. Men then 
wore three garments—a shirt made of linen over 
which was put a linen or woollen tunic reaching to 
the knees, open at the neck, and having close-fitting 
sleeves extending to the wrists ; and then a short 
cloak called a mentil fastened at the breast with a 
brooch. The better class had, besides stockings, 
bandages of cloth wrapped criss-cross-wise round 
the legs. Long hair was much affected by the men 
and, for that matter, long beards. Preachers 
attacked this custom with great vigour, no doubt on 
the grounds that it was effeminate ; but the passion 
for long, flowing ringlets and a swarthy unshaven 
face was never wholly eradicated. Men also wore 
belts, and the belt at that time and for long after- 
wards was a very important part of the outfit. To 
it were attached knives and tools and later on even 
writing materials. The garments worn by women 
were usually made of linen, and consisted of a close- 
fitting kirtle over a smock with a loose and flowing 
gown over all. Their shoes differed not at all from 
those of men and were made of thick cloth or velvet 
or even soft leather cut in the shape of the foot. The 
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working people usually wore wooden clogs. For 
head-dress there was a simple veil or piece of linen 
wound round the head and neck. Gloves were 
almost unknown. Besides a belt, the ladies had 
handbags in which they carried their kerchief and 
book of devotions. We learn from St. Aldhelm that 
even in those far-off days before the Conquest, the 
devout female sex was somewhat addicted to the 
practice of reddening their cheeks with stibium or 
antimony. However, they were modesty itself in the 
matter of hairdressing, being content with the two 
long plaits hanging in front of their dress which we 
often see in pictures of the period. 

With the coming of the Normans great changes 
took place in the costume of the people. The 
Normans were altogether a more dressy people than 
those whom they conquered. They shaved and cut 
their hair short. They were very fond of gay colours 
and for their clothes they used practically every 
colour except yellow, which was reserved for Jews. 
From 1066 onwards, fashions enter upon a real 
history and a history which is a plain reminder to us 
that the making and wearing of clothes is intimately 
connected with the transgression of our First 
Parents ; and, as we shall see, over against this very 
natural disorder lies always the authority of the 
Church. 

By the time Henry the First came to the 
throne, the dress of the well-to-do had become so 
fantastic in appearance and so expensive that we 
find it being ridiculed by the poets, caricatured by 
the artists, and denounced by the priests. The 
mantles and tunics worn by men and women began 
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to be lined with most expensive furs and they were 
so abundant that balés of cloth went to their making. 

The men wore peak-toed boots and shoes of absurd 
shapes, some like a scorpion’s tail and others curling 
round like a ram’s horn. Odericus Vitalis, the 
historian, says that they must have been invented by 
someone deformed in the feet. Not to be outdone, 
the ladies wore sleeves with cuffs which hung from 
the wrist to the ground, so that they had to be 
knotted up to prevent them trailing in the mud. 
They also took to lacing the bodice and embroidering 
the tunic and scalloping its edges. This roused 
great indignation. In one illuminated manuscript 
the artist has represented the devil as being so 
dressed, and Henry the Second passed a law which 
forbade the lower classes to imitate this fashion. At 
this period, also, the fop or dandy appears upon the 
scene for the first time. Men allowed their hair 
to grow long and if it did not, they wore false 
hair ; and this hair was waved and crimped and 
turned into ringlets. St. Anselm, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, refused once to give his blessing because 
there were so many of these dandies in the church. 
Preachers used to take a pair of scissors into the 
pulpit in order to point the moral of their discourse ; 
and we are told of one bishop who, after denouncing 
the beards and ringlets of the men, came down from 
the pulpit and himself cropped the head not only of 
the King, but of all the males in the congregation. 
It is true that things improved, thanks to vigorous 
legislation, and also to the good example often given 
by the members of the Royal Family. Henry the 
Second, for instance, was nicknamed Court-Manteau 
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because he re-introduced the short mantle which 
had gone out of fashion. But after the reign of King 
John the Crown practically abandoned its attempt 
to regulate the fashions by law and from that time 
onwards the Church had to endeavour to do it 
herself. Sometimes she succeeded and sometimes 
she did not. As late as the fourteenth century shoe- 
points were so long that they had to be fastened to 
the knees with little chains. Henry the Second got 
rid of the sleeves with apertures four feet in diameter 
and he managed to cut from the skirts the three and 
four yard trains ; but the trains soon came back, for 
we find the clergy in the fourteenth century denounc- 
ing what they called the ‘ peacocks’ of the con- 
gregation. Isabeau, the Bavarian Queen of France, 
‘wore,’ we are told, ‘a head-dress ornamented like 
a devil’s head with two horns, a dress cut very low 
in the neck, a figured train of great length and 
slippers with points two feet long.’ 

As the fourteenth century advanced the general 
costume became a mixture of all the absurdities and 
exaggerations which had gone before. Men wore 
hoods with tippets reaching to the ground, pocketing 
sleeves shaped like a bagpipe, and short jackets 
padded at the shoulders. In the reign of Edward 
the Fourth the practice of slitting the doublet at the 
elbows in order to display the fancy shirt led to a 
regular orgy of slashing and puffing, and the toes of 
the shoes began to expand instead of running to a 
point. Women meantime gave up wearing the 
surcoat, compensating themselves for this act of 
self-denial by making their trains and head-dresses 
longer than ever. These extravagances were, of 
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course, denounced with. tremendous vigour by all 
the organs which the Church could command. The 
Coventry Plays, for example, are full of sarcasms and 
skits aimed at the fashions of the day, and in the 
twenty-sixth play we have a long description of the 
dress worn by Satan which is no other than that of a 
gallant-about-town. Even the makers of the articles 
were subjected to the penalty of ‘ cursing by the 
clergy.’ In 1429 a friar preached in the church of 
St. Genevieve in Paris on nine successive days from 
five in the morning until ten at night, against the 
luxury of the upper classes ; and we are told that 
during the sermons fires were lighted into which the 
men threw their gaming tables and the women their 
“head-dresses and horns and tails.’ Soon after this 
the steeple head-dress began to go out of fashion, 
surviving in Normandy alone, where indeed it 
exists in the Pays de Caux to this day. We get a 
good idea of the tone of these pulpit denunciations 
from the sermons of St. Bernardine of Siena. This 
Franciscan was one of the greatest of medieval 
popular preachers and his discourses possess a 
literary quality that is altogether unique. ‘This is 
how he scolded the fashions of his day. 


‘ Your sleeves are so long, O vain woman, that 
when it rains you can put one over your head. 
These sleeves come straight from the devil. And 
some there are that have altered them by splitting 
them from end to end, so that the arm shows 
through. Why don’t you go naked altogether ! 
Oh, oh, oh, the shamelessness of woman! Is 
there anything that will make you blush ?’ 
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We may end this short sketch with the shrewd 
commentary made by the Venetian traveller, already 
noticed, who visited England in the year 1500. He 
‘notes that the people pay great attention to their 
appearance and pride themselves upon their good 
looks. ‘The English are great lovers of themselves 
and of everything belonging to their country. They 
think that there are none like themselves and no 
other world but England. When they see a hand- 
some foreigner they say that “he looks like an 
Englishman.’’ When they partake of any delicacy 
with a foreigner they ask him ‘“ whether such things 
are made in his part of the world.” ’ Evidently, 
even Catholic England was convinced that there is 
nothing like’ roast beef. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


I 


HE language spoken in our island was not 

always English, and had it not been invaded 
during the first thousand years of the Christian era 
we might to-day be speaking a Celtic dialect. It 
was the coming of the Germans that drove the old 
inhabitants with their tongue into the west—into 
Wales and Cornwall. The Anglo-Saxons supplanted 
the original language of the people because they 
supplanted the people themselves. The Normans 
came in 1066. This was a tremendous invasion and 
for some time it seemed as though it were going to 
change our language from Anglo-Saxon into French. 
But it was not so. The Normans were really more 
English than French and by degrees they felt their 
relationship to us and they became English and 
talked English. 

Their landing was nevertheless a great shock to 
the English language. For many years none of the 
people who really counted—that is to say the 
invaders—spoke it at all. French was the language 
of the Court, and Latin was the language of the 
Church; but ordinary folk went on talking as 
Alfred the Great had talked. A master might give 
his order in French and the servant might have to 
translate it as best he could into the Anglo-Saxon 
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tongue. Yet, so true is it that the real strength of a 
nation resides in its plain people—its peasants—the 
language of the people held its own against the 
foreign tongue of their conquerors. The dialect of 
the country-side proved to be stronger than that of 
the Court and provided most of the sinews, bones and 
muscles of that body of speech which we use. Each 
part of the country-side had its own Anglo-Saxon 
dialect, but one of these dialects eventually got the 
upper hand of the others. It was the rough-and- 
ready speech of the farmers and artisans of the 
Midlands and Southern Counties which was destined 
to become the King’s English. This dialect was the 
dialect of the Londoners, and when London became 
the centre of English life, this gave the dialect a 
golden opportunity. Chaucer did much to con- 
solidate it and so did Caxton. What contribution 
the Franciscan Friars made to this triumph of the 
people’s language over the language of the Court it 
is difficult to say. We do know, however, that in 
Italy the vernacular preaching of these same Friars 
was a very powerful factor in promoting the triumph 
of the Italian language. 

It will be remembered that Macaulay praised the 
thirteenth century for this reason, amongst others, 
that during it our national language was formed. 
This does not mean that if a thirteenth-century 
Englishman rose from the dead we should be able to 
understand him. He would talk English, but it 
would not be altogether our English. The languages 
of human beings are like human beings themselves, 
they grow. They reach maturity by a process of 
development. They have their infancy and youth, 
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and, unless care is taken, their decline and even 
death. Our own language has grown up like every 
other. It has arrived at its present condition after a 
long and difficult journey ; and, like every other 
traveller, it has reached its destination in a very 
different state from that in which it set out. It does 
not look quite the same and it does not sound quite 
the same. Spelling and pronunciation have altered. 
Our English is the English of Chaucer ; indeed, our 
English is the English of Venerable Bede in the sense 
that there has been no break in the continuity of the 
language ; but English does not present itself to our 
eyes and ears as it did to those of Bede and Chaucer. 
To begin with, the Anglo-Saxons used characters or 
letters of their own which have to be deciphered 
like Greek or Hebrew letters. Even in fourteenth- 
century English we find letters which we do not use ; 
for example, a letter somewhat like the Greek letter 
delta, which was equivalent to our TH. And apart 
from this, the construction of Old and Middle 
English was different from the construction of 
Modern English. In short, the language acquired 
its present shape and sound gradually. As we go 
along we can see it getting more and more familiar. 
Take, for example, the first verse of the Gospel of 
St. John as it was written by the Anglo-Saxons and by 
Wyclif and then by Tyndale, and we shall have a fair 
idea of this process. Of course, the Anglo-Saxon 
letters have been changed into their English 
equivalents. 
Anglo-Saxon : 

‘On fruman waes Word and thaet Word waes 
mid Gode, and Gode waes thaet Word.’ 
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‘In the begynnyge was the Word and the Word 
was at God and God was the Word.’ 
Tyndale : 

‘In the begynnynge was that Worde and that 
Worde was with God and God was that Worde.’ 


When did English really begin to wear its modern 
dress ? Well, since this is a book about the Ages of 
Faith, one is very much tempted to associate the 
dawn of modern English with Saint Thomas More ; 
and if we do so we shall not be very far astray. 


II 

English literature, both prose and poetry, was 
born in the cloister. Itis well known, of course, that 
religion is closely associated with the origins of every 
great people’s literature ; and the Catholic religion 
is closely connected with the origins of our own. 
One of the earliest English poems is a religious poem 
and it was composed by a servant of St. Hilda’s 
Convent called Caedmon. Caedmon’s ‘ Song’ is a 
vivid paraphrase of the history of the Old and New 
Testaments. It tells of the Creation, of the ups and 
downs of Israel and of the gift of prophecy which 
resided in it; and it ends with an account of our 
Lord’s coming and of the Last Things, death, judge- 
ment, hell and heaven. This bright little morning 
star appeared about the year 670 and its horizon 
was the wild cliff at Whitby where St. Hilda’s 
community looked down upon the German Ocean 
—‘a fitting birthplace for the poetry of a sea-ruling 
nation.’ The tradition is that Caedmon was inspired 
to write this his first and only poem—inspired not in 
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the indirect sense in which every true poet is inspired, 
but directly and divinely inspired. Every poet is a 
visionary because he sees what others do not see, but 
Caedmon was no ordinary visionary. He had the 
experience which St. John had at Patmos. He 
beheld the heavens opened and he heard a voice 
from heaven telling him not to write but to sing ; 
so that Venerable Bede says of him, that he did not 
learn the art of poetry from men or of men, but from 
God Himself. This little piece is of great importance 
not only because it is a religious and a Catholic 
poem, but because in many remarkable ways it 
embodies the spirit and the genius of all our sub- 
sequent poetry. Ina sense Milton and Shakespeare 
and the others are all in Caedmon just as the oak is 
in the acorn. 

The merit of setting the ball rolling lies therefore 
with the North. In the South our poetry is again 
connected with a monastery and, moreover, with 
a real monk. Aldhelm was a contemporary of 
Caedmon and everbody knows the story of how on 
Sundays he used to sing to the passers-by ordinary 
songs into which he skilfully put a good deal of 
religious instruction. Rugged though their verses 
were, Caedmon and Aldhelm were nevertheless 
poets and very great poets. They do not achieve 
technical correctness. Their one desire is to make 
what they are describing come to life in the imagina- 
tion of their readers, and in this they succeed. Many 
descriptive passages in Caedmon are very intense and 
exciting. The stiffand ungainly state of the language 
interferes with the style and flow of the poem, but 
nothing interferes with the triumphant sincerity of 
the poet. Both Caedmon and Aldhelm are great 
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figures in the history of our literature. They 
represent the English genius, still only half conscious 
of itself, taking hold of the humble idiom of the 
peasantry, and, by making poetry out of it, exalting 
it as high as language can be exalted. These early 
efforts possess all the naiveté of primitive speech. 
Fastidious people will be dissatisfied with their crude 
rhythm. It is a stammering sort of poetry, but 
poetry like man must stammer before it can talk. 
Although many a sun will have to shine upon it 
before it ripens, it is nevertheless real fruit. 

This is not to say that poetry as a medium of the 
English tongue was discovered by Caedmon and 
Aldhelm. Poetry is innate in all peoples, as bread 
is innate in the soil. Just as the artistic achievements 
of the Troubadours were inspired by and modelled 
on the popular songs of the French peasantry, so in 
England before Gaedmon’s time there were plenty 
of singers and very sweet singers. In any general 
history of poetry the Scald and the Bard and the 
Minstrel are entitled to an honoured place. Most of 
the old Italian Rispetti and Stornelli were im- 
provisations ; and even to-day in Sicily and in 
Corsica weddings, baptisms and funerals are cele- 
brated by extemporisations which are often superior 
to the studied efforts of the ‘ intellectual’ poet or 
mere literary technician. When we trace back the 
history of Greek poetry to the dim twilight of its 
early morning, we come upon the figure of a blind 
minstrel roaming from city to city chanting portions 
of the great poem which tradition ascribes to him. 
And this blind minstrel, Homer, was succeeded by 
an agricultural labourer called Hesiod. And thus 
it is with the beginnings of our own poetry. When 
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the Anglo-Saxons invaded England they brought 
with them as an essential part of their equipment 
minstrels who, round the camp fires and later in the 
Great Halls, sang of the brave deeds of dead heroes 
and thus excited the living to emulate them. Poetry 
therefore was in the air which Caedmon and 
Aldhelm breathed. 

As for English prose we shall not be far wrong if 
we make it begin with Venerable Bede. He was a 
Northumbrian like Caedmon and he was born in 
673. He spent most of his life in a monastery at 
Jarrow and there he wrote a great number of books 
about all sorts of subjects—science, music, history, 
mathematics, eloquence and even medicine. These 
works were all written in Latin, but shortly before 
he died he had the happy inspiration of translating 
St. John’s Gospel into English prose. He just lived 
to finish it and, in fact, as St. Cuthbert tells us, he 
dictated the last chapter and the last words from 
his death-bed. It is therefore to a death-bed—a 
Catholic death-bed and one of the most beautiful— 
that our prose literature looks back as to its cradle. 
Unfortunately Bede’s English Gospel is lost and that 
is why Alfred the Great gets the credit of being the 
father of English prose. He lived a century and a 
half after Bede and at Winchester he set himself the 
kingly task of making English speak to his people 
and tell them what they ought to know about 
history, religion, law and philosophy. Under his 
guidance all sorts of famous Latin books were 
translated into the vernacular ; and in the schools 
which he founded he wished the boys to study 
until they were ‘ able to read English writing per- 
fectly.? Unfortunately Alfred’s immediate successors 
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neglected this work which he had begun, but there is 
one very important piece of writing which was begun 
in Alfred’s time and was not interrupted. This is 
the English or Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. At first it was 
nothing very much except a record of those who ruled 
in the Church and State, but Alfred turned it into a 
real national history ; and to-day it is our great 
authority for all that happened in England down to 
the death of King Stephen. This chronicle is the 
earliest monument of English prose. 

Before the end of the thirteenth century everything 
in England that was not written in Latin was written 
in English. Of course, this English was affected by 
the presence of so many French people in the 
country. Some of the literature was more affected 
than others. The religious poetry of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries was English in its tone, 
while the story-telling poetry owed a great deal to 
the romances of France. The poems of the 
trouveres were very popular in England ; and, on 
the other hand, British legends crossed the Channel 
and had a great influence upon the story-tellers of 
France. About 1134 Geoffrey of Monmouth, who 
had probably been a Benedictine and afterwards 
became a bishop, composed in Latin a history of 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 
This was at once translated into French and in that 
form was enthusiastically received by the minstrels 
of brittany and Normandy. It was, of course, not 
very difficult to add to the Arthurian Legends, and 
that is what the Bretons and Normans did ; and it 
is to them and not to Geoffrey that we owe the story 
of the Quest of the Holy Grail and the tragedy of 
Tristan and Iseult. Later on an English priest 
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called Layamon translated all the legends into 
English verse and he called the work The Brut— 
Brut being the fictitious Trojan hero Brutus. 
However, there now came upon the scene a poet 
who was destined to give a really English turn and 
flavour to the popular stories. This poet was 
Chaucer. Chaucer wrote a great deal of poetry, 
and in his first poems his manner is rather French 
and also rather Italian, because he used French and 
Italian models; but in the Canterbury Tales he 
completely shakes off the foreign manner and gives 
us stories with an English setting and an English 
atmosphere. One of the things that make Chaucer 
so important is that his work clearly exhibits the 
process by which the English tongue gradually 
shook off all outside influence. But Chaucer is 
important for another and even greater reason. 
Chaucer has done for English what Dante did for 
Italian. In Dante’s time the Italian language was 
more or less despised by literary people. When 
these literary people heard that Dante was thinking 
of writing a serious poem in Italian, they experienced 
very much the same sensation as we experience when / 
we hear an architect or an artist proposing to use/ 
concrete for the making of a church or statue. That 
is to say, they were shocked at the idea of such 
unworthy material being used for so noble a purpése. 
They were scandalised and they were also incredu- 
lous. Their only comfort was the reflection th at the 
thing could not be done. It was no easy matter to 
do it, but Dante succeeded in doing it/ and his 
success was the ‘ making’ of the Italian language. 
This achievement of Dante’s is paralleled by that 
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of Chaucer. He returned from his travels abroad 
with a great ambition. He determined to set the 
English language on its feet by making it talk really 
good poetry. Down to his time, those who made 
verses in the common vernacular language were 
more or less feeling their way. It was not that they 
were not real poets, but that the materials they were 
working in baffled them. The language was in its 
infancy and those who are not accustomed to 
handling babies are rather awkward when they set 
about doing it. For example, the author of Piers 
Plowman had a fine poetic sense, but he arranged his 
words clumsily. He was a great poet, but he was 
not a very good versifier. The main thing, of course, 
is to have the poetry in you. All William Langland’s 
unskilfulness cannot rob him of a title which mere 
technical correctness can never hope to obtain. His 
poem begins like this : 
‘In a summer season when soft was the sun, 
I enshrouded me well in a shepherd’s garb, 


And robed as a hermit, unholy of works, 
Went wide through the world, all wonders to hear.’ 


In fairness to the poet we must point out that he did 
‘not write his poetry in this way. This is a modern- 
ised version ; but still even the original is, as poetry, 
rather lifeless. It resembles a sluggish river ; you 
can hardly tell which way it is flowing. Now 
Chaucer took hold of this rather crude verse which 
he found about him and he did wonders with it. 
Under\his strong grasp the language began to bend. 
He made it supple. He put rhythm into it and, 
above all\, he disciplined it and made it do what it 
was told, that is keep the rules. There is no doubt 
about the direction in which Chaucer’s poetry flows. 
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He fixed for all time’the principles which were to 
govern English prosody. Amongst his English models 
he found only one system of metre. He imported 
from France the ten-syllable verse which became the 
chosen metre of the great poetry of England, and he 
threw it into all sorts of moulds. Two of his inno- 
vations in particular stand out, the seven-lined stanza 
to which his name has been given, and the couplet. 

Chaucer, therefore, made the hitherto despised 
language of the English serfs and farm labourers 
hold up its head. He demonstrated that in the power 
of musical expression his own tongue was inferior to 
none. And, as we have said, this is not the end of 
our debt to Chaucer. Chaucer gave his countrymen 
poetic pictures of real life and of their own English 
life. Before his time the minstrels entertained the 
people with fanciful pictures of giants and princesses 
and impossible heroes. . They dealt in the stuff of 
which dreams are made. They handed out enor- 
mous quantities of allegories and parables. Chaucer 
sang about real people and real English people. 
The Canterbury Tales is not only the masterpiece 
which transformed a country dialect into a literary 
language of the highest class, but it is above all our 
first really national poem. 

Before taking leave of this subject let us remind 
ourselves again that the whole of the literature, both 
prose and poetry, which came to life during the 
Ages of Faith is saturated with religious sentiment— 
and this sentiment is that of the Catholic religion. 
Catholicism presided over every real stage of its 
development, with the result that our language 
received unmistakably Catholic impressions which 
it retains to this day. 


WOMANHOOD AND 
CHILDHOOD 


I 


HE respect paid to women and the influence 

they enjoyed in Anglo-Saxon times is quite 
remarkable. The primitive Germans, as ancient 
writers remarked, had a very high ideal of female 
virtue and the natural result was that their women- 
folk had great social and even political influence. 
There is reason to believe that the wives and 
daughters of the peasants never worked in the fields 
but were occupied entirely with housework. Women 
are found sitting on the local councils which tried 
disputes. They sometimes pleaded their own case 
in person. They exercised a great deal of choice in 
the matter of their marriage ; and strict laws were 
in existence to protect them from violence and insult. 
When necessary the voice of the Church was raised 
in their defence. There is, for example, a very 
remarkable letter of protest addressed to the King of 
the Mercians by St. Boniface and his brother bishops, 
in which the monarch’s un-Christian conduct to- 
wards women is vigorously denounced. When 
Alfred the Great came to the throne the disorder of 
which the King of the Mercians had been guilty was 
expressly forbidden by law. When a marriage took 
place in a well-to-do family the minstrels exerted 
themselves to compose songs in which the virtue and 
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beauty of the bride “vére celebrated. These songs 
were very much esteemed and were written down 
and learned by heart and repeated long afterwards by 
the retainers of the newly married couple. Women 
had great influence at Court and it must never be 
forgotten that a woman was partly responsible for the 
success of St. Augustine’s mission to England. It 
was due to the persuasions of Queen Bertha that 
Christianity had no difficulty in establishing itself in 
the kingdom of Ethelbert. Later on we hear of 
another queen, Ina, putting herself at the head of an 
army in order to quell an insurrection. The Queen 
could sit in the Witenagemot or Parliament. Anglo- 
Saxon ladies also knew how to cultivate their minds. 
Alfred the Great owed his taste for literature to his 
mother Osburgha, and his eldest daughter Ethel- 
freda is spoken of by the old Chroniclers as the 
wisest lady in England. Edith, the wife of Edward 
the Confessor, was another woman of very great 
mental cultivation. On the whole the picture of 
womanhood which the Anglo-Saxon period presents 
is quite surprising and altogether attractive ; and as 
for independence, even the modern, emancipated 
woman can find something to envy in the far-off 
spectacle of St. Hilda founding the great double 
monastery at Whitby, ruling men and women alike 
with firm prudence, and being consulted on affairs 
of state by the princes and prelates of her day. 

The later periods, of course, speak for themselves. 
As time passed influences, of which the most potent 
was that of religion, worked together in order to 
create an ideal of womanhood which has never been 
surpassed. It has been said of the women of the 
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thirteenth century that they were the fit companions 
of perhaps the greatest generation of men that ever 
lived. It is only necessary to read the songs of the 
Troubadours or the sonnets of Dante and Petrarch, 
to realise how cultivated were the minds of the 
audience to which they were addressed, and the 
audience obviously consisted for the most part of 
women. They were at once the inspiration and the 
recipients of these literary efforts and the qualities 
of respect and reverence found in them are great 
testimonies to the qualities of the women themselves. 
Veneration for womanhood is the outstanding 
characteristic of the entire art of the Troubadour, a 
veneration which can be traced to the influence of 
the spirit of chivalry. The Troubadours sang of 
love, but, generally speaking, the love of which they 
sang was pure and honest. Thus Bernart, the 
greatest of the Troubadour poets, says: ‘ Ah, God, 
would that true lovers were recognisable from among 
the false, and that deceivers wore horns on their 
foreheads.’ 

In those days great importance was attached to 
the virtue of courtesy. It will be remembered how 
particular St. Francis of Assisi was in this matter ; 
how, if so humble a man could be said to be proud, 
he was proud of his good manners. And womanhood 
was the inspiration of medieval courtesy as of 
medieval chivalry. According to the author of the 
Little Children’s Little Book courtesy came down from 
heaven when Gabriel saluted our Lady and when 
Mary and Elizabeth greeted one another in the 
Hill Country. The influence which medieval 
devotion to our Lady had upon men’s attitude to 
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women is so notorious that there is no need to go into 
it here. The poetry of the period seldom represents 
her as a stately Queen sitting on her throne in 
heaven. She appears rather as a dignified and 
tender Mother working on earth, protecting and 
encouraging her children. The effect of this con- 
ception upon social manners was, of course, tre- 
mendous. There was manifested everywhere a 
reluctance to associate with womanhood anything 
harsh, coarse or unseemly. 

It has been asserted again and again that the 
clerics generally, both preachers and writers, gave 
themselves up to the disparagement of ‘ the sex.’ 
This is so far from being the case that we find in their 
books and sermons eulogies of the virtuous woman 
rivalling those of Solomon himself. Here, for 
example, is our good friend Bartholomew, the 
compiler of the Encyclopedia of General Knowledge. 

‘No man hath more wealth than he that hath a 
good woman to his wife; and no man hath more 
woe than he that hath an evil wife. In a good wife 
behoveth these conditions that she be busy and 
devout, peaceable, patient, merry and glad with her 
husband. Such a wife is worthy to be praised that 
strives to please her husband with such womanly 
dues, than with her braided hairs and gay clothes.’ 

There is of course in the literature even of the 
best periods other kinds of metal besides pure gold ; 
but it is recognised to-day that this metal was an 
importation. It was not native to their soil. It was 
something alien alike to their environment and their 
character. One disadvantage of the Crusades was 
that those who were engaged in them brought back 
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from the East a number of things which had been 
better left in the East; and amongst these things 
must certainly be numbered that gross and voluptu- 
ous element which tainted the literature of the West 
and did much to weaken the character and the mind 
of those who came under its enervating influence. If 
the phenomenon of Boccaccio demands an explana- 
tion perhaps this explanation might do. As for the 
liberty of the medieval woman, it is enough to quote 
the remark made by the author of a recent Life 
of St. Catherine of Siena. ‘Woman soared into a 
freedom which makes modern feminism look foolish. 
They did not do it by suffrage or by adopting boyish 
dress, but by cutting the thongs of their own futility.’ 

Needlework appeals to most women. There seems 
to be an itch in their fingers that only the needle 
can alleviate. And by all accounts medieval women 
had a real passion for embroidery. As early as the 
seventh century St. Aldhelm, in his book In Praise 
of Virginity, speaks with evident pride of the skill 
of the ladies of his day. Later on we find a Council 
of the Church (Clovesho) reproving nuns for giving 
too much attention to needlework. Certainly there 
was money to be made out of it, but it is quite evident 
that this was not the ruling motive. The art of 
embroidery was the recreation of the women of 
Saxon and Norman times; and we are told of a 
certain Lady Elfwida who lived with her maidens 
near Ely and devoted all her time to the weaving 
and working of vestments. Great artists often pro- 
vided the designs, as is seen by the close resemblance 
between the fabrics and the illuminated manuscripts 
of the same periods. One Archbishop of Canterbury 
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is known to have taken a practical interest in the 
work, as we learn from the charming story of St. 
Dunstan, who served as draughtsman to the Lady 
Athelwynn. An abbot of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, 
is also mentioned as having made an entire set of 
vestments with his own hands. 

From the twelfth century onwards English needle- 
work had a European reputation. Even at that 
time ‘Made in England’ was, at any rate for 
embroidered work, the hall-mark of excellence. If 
Matthew Paris is to be believed, the Pope himself 
was excited by the specimens of this English work 
which he saw. Asking whence they came and being 
told ‘from England,’ he declared : ‘ England is a 
garden of delights.’ At his request, a cargo of 
embroideries was sent from London, which trans- 
action ‘ did not displease the merchants who traded 
in them and sold them at their own price.’ English 
work owed its reputation not only to the fact that 
the very best artists prepared the designs, but also 
to the skill with which the workers ‘ painted’ with 
thread pictures of life. For example, birds of rich 
plumage figure largely in the productions of the 
best periods, Lavish use was made of gold and 
jewels, and it is this circumstance that accounts 
for the small quantity of medieval embroidery that 
has survived. At the time of ‘ The Great Pillage’ 
the gems were removed, sometimes carefully, as in 
the case of Ascoli Cope, but, as often as not, with a 
wanton disregard for the vestment. ‘The spoliators 
even burnt the fabrics in order to get the gold out 
of the threads. This destruction began at the time 
of the suppression of the lesser monasteries when, we 
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are told, the servants of the Commissioners ‘ rode 
away from the monastery with copes for doublets 
and having dalmatics and chasubles on their horses 
instead of saddle cloths.’ In 1550, when the Altars 
were ordered to be destroyed in order to make room 
for communion tables, the loot of the embroidered 
work was so considerable that ‘it was a poor house 
that had not a curtain made from a cope, or an 
altar cloth to adorn the windows or chairs. Many 
private men’s parlours were hung with copes, 
instead of carpets and coverlids.’ 

The ground of the embroidered work was some- 
times of linen, sometimes of silk, and latterly of 
velvet; and gold, red, green, blue, and purple 
threads were used. The most beautiful specimen 
of this sort of fabric which we possess is in the South 
Kensington Museum. It is the Syon Cope, so called 
because it belonged to the community of Syon 
near Isleworth. When their convent was suppressed 
they fled to Lisbon, but in 1830 they returned to 
England. The cope had accompanied them both 
in their going and returning, but because the Earl 
of Shrewsbury had done a great deal for them, they 
made him a present of it. In 1864 it was bought 
by the nation. This piece of work dates from the 
best period—the thirteenth century. It deserves 
to be studied closely, for by its means better than 
by any written records we learn how skilful the 
fingers of the medieval women were, how fine was 
their taste, how splendid their sense of colour. The 
material of this cope is linen, but it is almost com- 
pletely covered with gold, silver and silk embroidery. 
It exhibits great wealth of detail. 
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But the busy and skilful fingers of medieval women 
were occupied with other work besides artistic 
embroidery. Most of them made their own clothes. 
Even the well-to-do seldom employed dressmakers, 
and when they did they supervised and shared the 
actual work of making the garments. Although the 
author of the Nun’s Rule was a bishop his book 
contains very practical directions concerning the 
wardrobe of the anchoresses. He tells them that 
since men never see them there is no reason why they 
should not be content with their clothes, whether 
they be black or white ; but he bids them see to it 
that they are warm and well made—skins well 
tawed—and that they have as many as they need. 
He insists upon them having thick and warm shoes. 
This clothing and even the shoes would, of course, 
be made by the nuns themselves. Perhaps we may 
add that although the bishop forbids them to have 
gloves and ornamental girdles, he tells them that in 
summer they are quite at liberty to go and to sit 
barefoot and that if they do not care to wear 
wimples they may wear a warm cape instead. He 
recommends them to have their hair cut four times 
a year for their personal comfort. Altogether these 
directions are very instructive. They illustrate that 
tenderness and solicitude for women which was so 
characteristic of the century in which the bishop 
wrote his book. 


II 
The Church’s influence upon the attitude of our 


forefathers to childhood was very marked. As soon 
as she had obtained a footing in the Island she 
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directed her energies to the correcting of certain 
abuses which existed amongst the Anglo-Saxons. 
The desertion of children was not uncommon 
amongst them, but thanks to the vigorous denuncia- 
tions of the preachers this was very soon regarded as 
acrime. A law was passed directed to the mitigation 
of the evils resulting from it, and grants were made to 
foster-parents out of the State exchequer. Anglo- 
Saxon children were usually baptised within thirty 
days of their birth and of course the ceremony was 
by immersion. The sponsors were called ‘ godsibs ’ 
and there is evidence that they took their duties 
very seriously. That the Anglo-Saxon parents gave 
names to their infants at birth or baptism is evidenced 
by several charters which record that the persons 
named had been so called from the cradle by the 
express will of their parents. All these names had a 
meaning which was descriptive of some quality either 
actual or anticipated in the child. Names were 
often changed before they became fixed. The 
men’s names indicate, as a rule, admiration for 
those rough qualities which primitive people are apt 
to admire ; for example, there were a great number 
of Wulfs—Athelwulf, the noble wolf, Sigwulf, the 
wolf of victory, and so on. The female names are, 
for the most part, tender and gentle—Adeline, the 
noble wife ; Winnefride, the gainer of peace ; 
Deorswythe, very dear. Nicknames were not 
uncommon, e.g. Enid, the duck. 

In the law courts a child of ten could give evidence. 
Ifa girl was fifteen years of age she had a say in the 
matter of her own marriage and, of course, might 
choose \to be a nun. There was probably as much 
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education as the timiesy demanded or allowed. The 
Canons of King Edgar direct the clergy ‘ to teach 
youths with care, and to draw them to some craft.’ 
However, it was only after Alfred’s time that the 
children of the upper classes began to receive an 
education. Alfred’s brothers never learned to read 
or to write. Before taking leave of this period we | 
must note that the babies had cradles almost like 
ours, except that instead of rocking on rockers they 
moved from side to side by means of a kind of axle. 
They had toys—the girls dolls like ours and the boys 
wooden soldiers; and the mothers of those days 
nursed their own children. 

As the centuries passed the lot of the children 
steadily improved and in the later periods a great 
love and respect for them grew up. Chaucer was a 
busy man, no doubt, but he did not neglect little 
Lois, his son. ‘I have perceived well thy ability to 
learn science. Therefore I have given thee a 
sufficient astrolabe for our horizon. Thy tender 
age of 10 years to conserve, I will show thee under 
the light rules and naked words in English. In 
Latin thou can’st construe but smal, my littel sonne.’ 
An old book tells us of the medieval nurse who 
‘ cheweth meat soft for it (the baby), and when it 
hurteth itself kisses the place to make it well; and 
when she would have it sleep, she singeth to it low 
and crooningly.’ The babies had cradles which 
were a great improvement on those of the Anglo- 
Saxons and indeed were often real works cf art. 
The toys too had improved. The dolls were very 
elegant and richly dressed and the boys had wonderful 
marionettes, that is to say, figures of knights and 
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men-at-arms and robbers which were worked by 
strings. The children of the peasants went at an 
early age to work on the land, but it was not until 
fairly late that the poor boy had anything like real 
educational facilities, unless he wished to be a priest. 
The nobleman’s son did not go to school at all. 
He might learn to read and write and speak French 
from his father’s chaplain; but his one ambition 
was to be like his father, a soldier. At quite an early 
age he would be sent as a page to some neighbouring 
lord. In this capacity he had, of course, to study 
manners and deportment and a great number of 
books were written for the instruction of pages. 


‘ Whoso will of nurture know, 
Hark to me and I will show. 
When you come before a lord, 
In hall, in bower, or at board, 
You must doff or cap or hood. 
In hall, in chamber, mind you then, 
Good manners always make good men. 
Nor wipe your nose upon the cloth ; 
To pick your teeth at meat be loth.’ 


In John Russell’s Book of Nurture we read : 


‘Do not claw your head or your back as if you 
were after a flea, or stroke your hair as if you 
sought a louse. Keep your eyes free from winking 
and watering. Twist not your neck like a jackdaw. 
Be not rash or reckless—that is not worth a clout.’ 


He.then gives detailed and elaborate rules for 
serving \at table, for cutting bread, for carving meat, 
for preparing the bath and for looking after the 
wardrobe. ‘There were plenty of other books written 
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for those who were mot pages. In most of them 
great stress is laid on the medieval virtue of Courtesy. 
For example : ‘ Courtesy is the most helpful thing 
in the world’ ; and again : 


* Little children, draw ye near 
And learn the Courtesy written here. 
For clerks that well the Seven Arts know, 
Say Courtesy came to earth below, 
When Gabriel hailed our Lady by name, 
And Elizabeth to Mary came.’ 


The bulk of the advice found in these children’s 
books is practical advice relating to the ordinary 
social virtues. 


‘Truth never works a man shame. Make no 
promise save it be good, and then keep it with all 
your might, for every promise is a debt. Scorn 
not the poor nor hurt any man. Oppress not 
your servants. Use no falsehood in buying or 
selling. Get your money honestly. Keep out of 
debt.’ 


Although Francis Seager calls his book the School 
of Virtue, a big portion of it deals with matters of 
hygiene and deportment. 


‘ To cast up thy bed, it shall be thy part, 
Else may they say that beastly thou art. 
Thy hands see thou wash, and thy head comb ; 
And of thy raiment, see torn be no seam. 
Thy shirt-collar fast to thy neck knit ; 
Comely thy raiment look on thy body sit. 
Thy girdle about thy waist then fasten ; 
Thy hose fair rubbed, thy shoes see be clean. 
Thy nails, if need be, see that thou pare ; 
Thine ears keep clean, thy teeth wash thou fair.’ 
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Again, in the Young Scholars Paradise, parents are 
given excellent advice as to the rearing of their 
children. Their clothes ought to be made with 
‘good form and fashion.’ They must never be 
allowed to drink too much water at their meals or 
any at the beginning of the meal, because this, it 
says, is ‘ annoysome to the health of its body.’ And 
so it goes on: ‘To gnaw bones belongeth chiefly 
to dogs. The licking of a dish belongeth to cats and 
dogs and not to children, be the relics never so sweet. 
To drink or speak with meat in the mouth is uncivil 
and dangerous.’ 

Meanwhile the education of girls was not neglected. 
In general medieval girls were trained to become 
good housewives and mothers. The daughters of 
the upper classes were, of course, taught not only 
to read and to write but to be cultivated in every 
way. As a rule they were not only expert needle- 
women, and could sing and play the instruments 
of the period, but in some cases they were what we 
would call ‘blue stockings.’ But that real pains 
were taken to train the girls even of the middle class 
is apparent from the books of instruction that were 
written, e.g., How the Good Wife taught her Daughter : 


‘The good wife taught her daughter, 
Full many a time and oft, 
A full good woman to be ; 
For said she : ‘‘ Daughter to me dear 
Something good now must thou hear 
If thou wilt prosper thee. 


“ Daughter, if thou wilt be a wife, 
Look wisely that thou work ; 

Look lovely and in good life, 
Love God and Holy Kirk. 
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“ Gladly give thy tithes and thy offerings both 
To the poor and the’bed-rid—look thou be not loth. 


“The man that shall thee wed before God with a ring, 
Love thou him and honour most of earthly thing. 


“Daughter, look that thou beware, whatsoever thee 
betide, 

sient not thy husband poor with spending or with 
pride. 


* And mayst thou hae grace to wend thy way full right 
To the bliss of heaven where God sits in His might.” ’ 


At one period Ireland was the great educational 
centre of the West. Whilst almost the whole of 
Europe was desolated by war, her monks and 
monasteries gave hospitality to all who had a desire 
to learn, and from about the middle of the seventh 
century the Anglo-Saxons went to Ireland in great 
numbers for this purpose. For the beginnings of the 
parochial school system we must go back to the 
year 529 and to a Church Council. The Council of 
Vaison in that year decreed that the priests of Gaul 
should take promising boys into their presbyteries 
and instruct them. From this private tuition sprang 
the medieval parish school. Into these parish schools 
lay pupils both boys and girls were taken. There 
were besides Episcopal Schools, Monastic Schools, 
and what were called Canonical Schools, that is to 
say Schools run by Canons, The Third Lateran 
Council had commanded that every cathedral 
church should have a teacher to teach poor scholars 
and others without any charge. Then there were 
the Guild, the Hospital, the City, and the Grammar 
Schools. These latter are a very old institution and 
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before the Reformation there were more than two 
hundred of them in England. Later there appeared 
on the scene a type of school called the Chantry 
School, it being part of the duty of the incumbents 
of a Chantry foundation ‘to teach gratis the poor 
who ask it humbly for the love of God.’ Henry VIII 
suppressed over two thousand of these schools and 
in many cases confiscated their endowments. In 
the fourteenth century there appeared the germ of 
the Teaching Orders. The Brothers of the Common 
Life, of whom Thomas a Kempis was one, were 
founded to teach. Out of all these schools there 
developed the greatest of all, namely, the University. 
Paris came first in 1208 and Oxford some forty 
years later.. Before the Reformation the latter had 
three hundred halls and private schools besides the 
colleges, and in the seventeenth century there were 
only eight of these remaining. Of the education 
given at the Universities Professor Huxley wrote : 
‘I doubt if the curriculum of any modern University 
shows so clear and generous a comprehension of 
what is meant by culture.’ In short, as even non- 
Catholic scholars have admitted, ‘the ancient 
Church diligently promoted education and placed 
it within the reach of all classes.’ Indeed the 
destruction of this vast and varied system of educa- 
tion in the sixteenth century set this country a 
problem which was not solved for many a long day. 


THEIR LOVE OF BOOKS 


HERE is abundant evidence that our fore- 

fathers were not a whit behind us in their 
appreciation of good books. It was the ambition 
of scholars to get hold of anything of real worth in 
the shape of literature and they took great pains 
to this end, often making journeys to the extremities 
of the Continent. Our own Venerable Bede, who 
was the profoundest scholar of his age in every 
department whether secular or religious, speaks with 
enthusiasm of the fine library which he found at 
Jarrow. This library was due to the exertions of 
Benedict Biscop, who went as far as Rome in order 
to procure books for it. Later we come upon the 
figure of Alfred the Great—a notable figure in any 
history of literature. He not only set up schools in 
every part of the kingdom and brought teachers from 
different places to lecture in them, but he aimed at 
forming a kind of National Library and he did, in 
fact, lay the foundations of one. When subsequently 
the nations of Europe settled down to some sort of 
peace, we find that kings and rich men coveted 
nothing so much as the reputation of being patrons 
of learning and of literature. This was strikingly 
characteristic of the best years of the Ages of Faith, 
and it is very significant indeed that amongst the 
other serious charges which Bishop Latimer in his 
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Sermon on the Ploughers brings against the rich men of 
London is the charge that they displayed little or 
none of that zeal for the encouragement of literature 
upon which their forefathers had prided themselves. 
Latimer preached this sermon at a time when 
Protestantism must have been very anxious to 
justify itself, and none felt this necessity more keenly 
than did Latimer himself. This feeling would be 
likely to preserve him from exaggeration ; and yet 
his sermon is a stern indictment both of the moral and 
the cultural change which the New Religion had 
effected in London. Protestantism seems to have 
turned the wealthy merchants of the capital into 
obscurantists who were unwilling to invest their 
money in enterprises which produced no return in 
hard cash. 

‘Now what shall we say of these rich men of 
London? London was never so ill at itis now. In 
times past men were full of pity and compassion, 
but now there is no pity; for in London, their 
brother shall die in the streets for cold, he shall die 
at their door and perish there for hunger. Now 
charity is waxed cold, none helpeth the scholar nor 
yet the poor. In times past the rich maintained and 
gave livings to those that were papists and professed 
the pope’s doctrine and now that the knowledge of 
God’s word is brought to light, now almost no man 
helpeth to maintain them. In times past when any 
man died they would bequeath great sums of money 
toward the relief of the poor. When I was a scholar 
at Cambridge myself, I had very good report of 
London ; but now I can hear no such report.’ 

Lorenzo de Medici may be fairly taken as a 
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typical, albeit a shining, specimen of the wealthy 
patron of books. It is partly this that earned for 
him the title of ‘ magnificent.’ Although one of the 
busiest of men, up to his neck in political affairs, he 
wrote a great deal, he was the protector of men of 
letters and it was a well understood thing that those 
who desired to win his favour could always do so by 
presenting him with some manuscript of the classics 
or some relic of the culture of antiquity. He 
established in the gardens of his villa an academy 
of all the arts, and he did this, we are told, not out of 
ostentation but from a real desire to foster in his 
countrymen the love of culture. Of course, not all 
the patrons were as genuine as Lorenzo. There were 
some, no doubt, who resembled our modern 
millionaires and the Rich Collector of Books whom 
Lucian scourges with his satire, that is to say, 
boobies who patronised a literature with which they 
had no sympathy and bought books which they 
never read ; but the medievalists generally escaped 
this painful infirmity of our nature. Frederick the 
Second, the King of Sicily and the Holy Roman 
Emperor, ought to have been such a man by all 
accounts. He was quite worthless in his private 
life. His impiety scandalised Christendom for fifty 
years. The Pope excommunicated him and Dante 
put him in Hell. Frederick, however, was a patron 
of literature and he was a genuine one. He founded 
the University of Naples; he had many Arabian 
and Greek books translated into Latin ; and he was, 
in part, responsible for introducing Aristotle to the 
West. He gathered about him a band of poets and 
he himself wrote poetry and good poetry. 
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The medievalists have been accused of neglecting 
the treasures of ancient learning and of allowing not 
only the monuments but the libraries of antique 
civilisation to go to wrack and ruin. There is some 
truth in this charge as in nearly every charge of a 
vague and general character. Certainly many 
valuable books perished during the Ages of Faith, 
but this was often due to circumstances over which 
the caretakers of the books had no control. When 
we consider the disturbed condition of Europe, 
particularly during what are called the Dark Ages, 
the wonder is that anything valuable was preserved 
at all. We shall understand this if we take the single 
case of the Abbey of Monte Cassino, the cradle of 
the Benedictine Order, and therefore a real cradle 
of culture. As early as 580 it was pillaged and burned 
by the Lombards and consequently it remained 
almost deserted for nearly a century and a half. 
Having been restored, it was sacked by the Saracens 
in 884. In 1239 the monks were driven out of their 
cloister by Frederick the Second, and during the 
long period of the Babylonian Captivity of the Pope 
at Avignon, the Abbey was neglected and threat- 
ened with complete ruin. As late as 1799 it was 
captured and plundered by the French troops, and 
finally, in 1866, it was suppressed by the Italian 
Government. It is hardly surprising that so much 
storm and stress should have resulted in the loss of 
some \very valuable manuscripts, but under the 
circumstances it seems very unfair to attribute this 
to the callous indifference or ignorance of the monks. 
As a matter of fact, the autograph copy of St. 
Benedict’s Rule itself perished in a fire, and nobody 
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would say that the monks were not anxious to 
preserve this manuscript. Indeed they must have 
been more anxious to preserve it than any pagan 
work, however valuable to us, and yet classical 
scholars have to thank the monks of Monte Cassino 
for more than one of the books of their favourite 
authors. No doubt monks are human beings and 
they have been and are careless. For example, 
the library which Boccaccio bequeathed to the 
convent of Santo Spirito perished, and neglect 
seems to have been at the bottom of this misfortune ; 
but a country like ours which did what it did at the 
Pillage of the Reformation has little call to criticise 
the vandalism of the monks. 

This aspect of the Ages of Faith is plainly revealed 
in a book which has fortunately been preserved— 
a book written in the thirteenth century and written 
by an Englishman. Richard de Bury was a Suffolk 
man, tutor to Edward the Third and later Bishop of 
Durham. He was a great patron of learning and 
he was an enthusiastic book collector. His bio- 
grapher Chambre tells us that ‘ he found his chiefest 
delight in the number of his books ; that he had 
more of them than all the other English bishops 
put together ; that so many of them lay about his 
bedroom that it was hardly possible to move without 
treading on them; and that whereas others de- 
lighted to be surrounded by courtiers he delighted 
to be surrounded by books, etc.’ In his fifty- 
ninth year the good bishop completed a book of 
his own on The Love of Books. It is quite a small 
work, and an excellent translation of it can be 
bought for a few shillings from the publishers of the 
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King’s Classics. Certainly no one who has any 
love of books ought to be without this book. Here 
are the headings of some of the chapters. 


That the treasure of wisdom is chiefly contained 
in Books. 

The degree of affection that is properly due to 
Books. 

Who ought to be special lovers of Books ? 

Of the advantages of the love of Books. 


Incidentally, Richard de Bury has something to say 
regarding the very question which we have already 
discussed. He has a chapter entitled ‘ The Com- 
plaint of Books against Wars,’ in which he denounces 
war as being ‘ above all plagues injurious to books. 
For wars being without the control of reason, make 
a wild assault on everything they come across.” In 
another chapter he roundly abuses those ecclesias- 
tics who have no love for literature, calling them 
‘a generation of vipers destroying their own 
parent.’ But what he has to say in Chapter XVII 
is particularly instructive. This chapter is headed 
“On Showing Due Propriety in the Custody of 
Books.’ Nothing could be more amusing than his 
ridicule and scorn of those who treat books badly, 
and in the opening sentence of the chapter he 
solemnly affirms that we are exercising an office 
of sacred piety when we treat books carefully. The 
strictures of the bishop would therefore seem to 
show that there are some grounds for the charge 
brought against his contemporaries, namely that 
they neglected to look after their books; but of 
course the same strictures prove that such negligence 
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was vigorously condemned in the Ages of Faith. 
It is evident from’ the preface that Richard de 
Bury’s hobby had been severely criticised in certain 
quarters. He frankly acknowledges that he has been 
so powerfully carried away by his ecstatic love of 
literature ‘that we have resigned all thoughts of 
other earthly things and have given ourselves up 
to a passion for acquiring books.’ ‘This passion, 
however, was no merely selfish one nor did it rob 
him of his common sense as ‘ the tongues of gos- 
sipers ’ had made out. He had collected his library 
for the common benefit of scholars, and had even 
made a catalogue for the convenience of borrowers ; 
and all he asks in return for this service is first that 
they shall treat the books with respect, and secondly, 
that they shall pray for him ‘ that God will restore 
the spirit created in the image of the Trinity, after 
its sojourn in this miserable world, and grant it to 
enjoy the sight of His countenance, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen.’ 

It is difficult to take leave of this, one of the most 
attractive of medieval books, without giving some 
sample ofits style. In the vivid picture of the careless 
scholar of his day we recognise at a glance the care- 
lessness of our own school days. ‘ Continually 
chattering, he wets the open book with spluttering 
showers. . . . Now the rain is over and flowers 
have appeared in our land. Then the scholar we 
are speaking of will stuff his volume with violets 
and primroses. . . . But the handling of books is 
specially forbidden to those shameless youths, who 
as soon as they have learned to form the shapes of 
letters, straightway become commentators, and 
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wherever they find an extra margin furnish it 
with monstrous alphabets.’ Finally, as has been 
remarked already, the bishop concludes this chapter 
by pointing to the example of our Lord Himself as 
recorded by St. Luke: ‘For when He had read 
the prophecy of Himself in the book that was 
delivered to Him, He did not give it again to the 
minister, until He had closed it with His own most 
sacred Hands. By which students are most clearly 
taught that in the care of books the merest trifles 
ought not to be neglected.’ 

Of course we must bear in mind that in days 
gone by a library was not what we would call a 
library. Even Public Libraries were very small 
compared with ours. There was no printing, of 
course. Each book had to be written by hand, and 
this naturally made them expensive. A small 
volume without any illumination at all might cost 
several pounds ; while a richly decorated copy of 
the Bible would run into several hundreds of pounds. 
The result of this expense was that only books really 
worth publishing were published. Certainly it is 
not the number of books that make the library ; 
and no doubt it would have astonished our fore- 
fathers to see the British Museum opening its 
shelves to all and sundry just because they have 
written something that has been printed and 
published. A medieval University library might 
have no more than a couple of hundred books and 
yet be very proud of the fact. We know that the 
common library of University College, Oxford, had, 
in 1424, one hundred and twenty-two volumes. 

One great ambition our forefathers had, and that 
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was to make books beautiful, attractive to look at, 

pleasant to handle. “It is said of Malcolm Canmore, 
the husband of St. Margaret Queen of Scotland, 

that he used to kiss the books which his wife had 
in her boudoir. The books of those days were in 
fact worth kissing. Of course the medievalist was 
not altogether singular in his desire to make books 
as good looking as possible. This desire is probably 
as old as book-making itself. Our own publishers 
understand well enough that attractiveness of 
“make up’ is a real business proposition, and our 
own educators are fully alive to the necessity of 
providing scholars with interesting looking books. 
But the Ages of Faith certainly excelled in the 
lengths to which they carried the desire to make 
books agreeable to the eye. They ‘illuminated’ 
their books, that is to say, they lighted them up 
with bright colours in paint and in silver and gold, 
and they illustrated them by means of little pictures 
called miniatures which paved the way for the big 
pictures which we see in our great Art Galleries. They 
did not invent this art of illumination, because there 
are traces of it in pagan and early Christian times, 
but they certainly brought it to perfection. 

It is obvious, of course, that all this artistic work 
could not be done on what we call paper. Paper 
(or papyrus) is the oldest writing material, because 
it was used in Egypt at a very remote period of 
antiquity. The Fathers of the Church used it 
for the most part, but the medieval book-artists 
used either parchment or vellum. Both these 
materials are stronger than paper, for they are 
made of skins—parchment from sheep-skin, and 
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vellum from calf-skin. The most expensive painted 
books of the period were made of a special vellum 
called ‘ uterine vellum,’ because it was the skin of 
a still-born calf and therefore very thin and delicate. 
And this vellum used for painted books had to be 
specially prepared for the artists, and some of the 
monasteries which devoted themselves to this work 
of manufacture had a European reputation, the 
Abbey of Cluny in France being particularly cele- 
brated and its products much in demand. And 
perhaps this is the place to note that ordinary 
scholars learning to write at school did not use 
paper at all but wax tablets, corresponding to our 
old-fashioned slates, which could be wiped clean 
and then written on afresh. 

The earliest specimen of a Christian illuminated 
manuscript which we possess is a little fragment 
containing part of the Book of Genesis in Greek 
and preserved in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 
There are only twenty-six leaves of purple vellum 
in this relic and yet it contains eighty-eight pictures. 
This work was done in the fifth century, and from 
that time the art of illuminating books was practised 
without interruption until it reached its highest 
point of perfection at the end of the thirteenth 
century. Books have never received such pains- 
taking and artistic attention as they did at this time. 

Nor must we imagine that the books were illus- 
trated only by religious pictures or by scenes from 
clerical life. On the contrary, they are so rich in 
the exhibition of everyday things that it is, to a 
great extent, by their means that we are able to 
reconstruct the life of the period. These miniatures 
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tell us better than any written record what the 
people looked like,“how they dressed, the games 
they played, the tools they used, and the manner 
in which they fought their battles. For example, 
the Luttrell Psalter in the British Museum is a real 
panorama of English life in the thirteenth century. 
Of course, all the books were not treated alike. In 
some the illumination and illustration are very 
scanty. The amount of art put into the work was 
determined, no doubt, by the demands and means 
of those who commissioned it rather than by the 
subject of the book ; for we find unpromising and 
uninspiring subjects receiving very great attention. 
For example, there is preserved a Latin translation 
of the books of Euclid which is so well illustrated 
that it is calculated to reconcile even a schoolboy 
to the drudgery of mathematics. It ought to be 
noted, too, that we can identify very few of those 
splendid artists. Anonymity is a striking charac- 
teristic of the Ages of Faith, particularly where 
monastic work is concerned. The occurrence of 
an artist’s name in a monastic manuscript is quite 
unusual. The poor old monks apparently had 
strength of mind to perform an act of mortification 
which would be the death of the average artist or 
literary man of our day ; and the credit for this 
belongs to St. Benedict. He wished his monasteries 
to be centres of culture and artistic work, as his 
Rule shows, but he imposed one condition, namely, 
humility. 

It is impossible to give here a catalogue of the 
books written and read in the Ages of Faith. They 
run into hundreds and treat of every class of subject, 
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sacred and profane. There are simple little A.B.C. 
books by means of which children learned good 
manners, and there are highly technical works 
written for the benefit of workers in stained glass, 
painters, architects, and so on. Almost at the same 
time as St. Thomas was carrying the ambitions of 
the human mind as high as ever they have been 
carried, Walter Map was telling England in faultless 
Latin verse that his highest ambition was to die in 
a tavern. Side by side with the most exquisite lyric 
poetry we have clever satires upon the abuses of 
the times. For example, to one and the same period 
and place belong the idyll called The Owl and the 
Nightingale, in which the rivalry of the two birds 
is vividly depicted ; and The Land of Cockayne, i.e. 
the Kitchen, where the monks live in a monastery 
built of pastry with rivers of wine flowing past out- 
side, and geese dressed and roasted flying through 
the refectory window. While Froissart paints in 
gay colours the high life of his period, Langland 
lets us have very unpleasant glimpses of its low 
life and the injustices that weighed upon its poor. 
Boccaccio, who carried the art of story-telling about 
as far beyond the frontier of decency as it has ever 
gone, was yet the staunch friend of Petrarch and the 
expounder of Dante. The same generation which 
delighted in the legendary achievements of the 
saints as described in the Legenda Aurea of Voragine 
delighted in the legendary exploits of Robin Hood, 
as described by the ballad-makers. How keenly 
interested they were in the natural sciences appears 
from this, that one of the most popular and widely 
read books of the thirteenth century was the scientific 
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treatise of the English Franciscan Bartholomew. 
It was translated into the chief European languages 
and held the field long after the invention of print- 
ing, no fewer than ten editions being published from 
the Latin copy in the fifteenth century. Bartholo- 
mew is a great person altogether. He jogs along 
at an easy pace, leading you in the most interesting 
manner from one subject to another. In so far 
as he can do it, he reveals the secrets of Astronomy, 
Physiology, Physics, Chemistry, Geography, Natural 
History, and Medicine ; and, needless to say, being 
a medievalist, he takes good care to tell us in his 
preface that he is doing it all for the glory of God, 
having in mind what St. Paul says in his epistle 
‘that by things visible man may see and know the 
divine celestial and godly things’ His definitions 
could hardly be improved upon. 


* The lungs are the bellows of the heart.’ 

‘ The veins are the conduits of the blood.’ 

* The liver is a noble and precious member, the 
chief fundament of kindly feeling.’ 


There is certainly no doubt about the versatility 
of the literature of our Catholic forefathers, and 
yet it is a great testimonial to them that their 
greatest book is not only the greatest book of any 
age, but is also a spiritual book, and moreover one 
so unpretentious and so devoid of self-consciousness 
that it is still possible to dispute the identity of its 
author. Surely it redounds enormously to the 
credit of the medievalists that they were able to 
produce a piece of writing second only to the Bible 
—a work which still remains one of the best loved 
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books in the world. Moreover, the popularity of 
The Imitation of Christ is entirely spontaneous. 
Without effort and without compulsion it has won 
its way to the very top of the literary tree. It has 
never been found necessary to establish professorial 
chairs and study-circles in order to beat up flagging 
interest in The Imitation. Thomas a Kempis with- 
out in the least intending it has falsified all his own 
predictions concerning the vanity of fame. The 
very book in which the transitoriness of earthly 
things is so strongly insisted upon, seems destined 
never to die and has already passed through more 
than three thousand editions. Our short study of 
the attitude of the past to books may, therefore, 
suitably close with the name of Thomas a Kempis. 
Posterity for very good reasons has singled him out 
from amongst that great multitude whose brains 
and pens were so active. His name is familiar 
probably to millions who never heard tell of 
Chaucer or Boccaccio ; and doubtless for centuries 
yet to come plain and simple folk, because they will 
find in his plain and simple pages the utterance of 
their deepest feelings and thoughts, will continue 
to award him a foremost place not only on their 
bookshelves but in their hearts. And it so happens 
that by far the most beautiful thing ever written 
about books was written by this same man. ‘ Take 
thou a book into thy hands,’ he writes, ‘ as Simeon 
the Just took the Child Jesus into his arms to carry 
Him and to kiss Him. And when thou hast finished 
reading, close the book and give thanks for every 
word out of the mouth of God; because in the 
Lord’s field thou hast found a hidden treasure.’ 


THE SCHOLASTICS 


INCE, as we have seen, the all-absorbing topic 

of the Ages of Faith was religion, it is hardly 
surprising to find that the all-absorbing science of 
the same ages was theology. The scholars of those 
days regarded the study of God as the great objective 
of the human mind. They reasoned that by revealing 
Himself to man, by going out of His way to tell us 
something about Himself, God had manifested a 
willingness and a desire to be studied by man. And 
they did study Him with great assiduity and to 
some purpose as we shall see. The modern man may 
regard this view as narrow and childish, but even 
amongst modern men there have been those who 
have admitted that any other view comes unnatural 
to the real Christian. For example, a well-known 
Unitarian wrote : ‘ To say that 1900 years ago there 
was on earth a child who was born in a stable, 
grew up and later died on a Cross, and that this 
child was the only-begotten Son of God—if this is 
true, then all other truth is neither worth hearing 
nor knowing.’ And again a prominent unbeliever 
of our time declared that if we can really rely upon 
the Gospel story, then all other knowledge fades 
into insignificance before the brightness and im- 
portance of such Good Tidings. The medievalist, 
however, absolutely relied upon the Gospel story 
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and he considered that no better use could be made 
of his time than to try to get to the bottom of it, to 
turn it outside in, to examine and then to expound 
its details and its implications. They interested 
themselves in general knowledge with this end in 
view. A medieval scholar thus sums up the attitude 
of his time. ‘ Is it permissible to associate philosophy 
and pagan letters with the study of the divine 
sciences? Yes, when this accessory erudition is 
only employed for comprehending and strengthening 
faith. And again, we have this from another 
quarter. ‘ Logic is good which teaches us to write 
and speak correctly; geometry is good which 
teaches us to measure the earth on which we dwell ; 
so is arithmetic by which we can convince ourselves 
of the small number of our days ; and music which 
makes us think of the sweet song of the Blessed. 
But much better is theology, which alone can truly 
be called a liberal art, because it frees the human 
soul from its miseries.” The medievalist sincerely 
believed that all investigation that does not lead to 
God is fruitless. They believed that whereas know- 
ledge of God will always console us for our ignorance 
of other sciences, knowledge of all secular sciences 
can never compensate for our ignorance concerning 
Him. They maintained that theology is the Science 
of sciences, since without it we can never hope to 
understand any science. According to this very 
sound idea, the knowledge of God provides a kind 
of high watch-tower from the top of which one can 
get a really clear view of the whole field of knowledge. 

Medieval scholars were also very keen on defending 
the Christian religion. Of course, to do this is one 
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of the duties entrusted to the Church. She is 
incessantly occupied not only i in explaining God’s 

revelation to believers but in defending it against 
unbelievers. The history of the Church is largely 
the history of the warfare of error against truth, and 
in this warfare she is seen producing and contesting 
her titles, standing in front of the trophy of the 
Faith, watching and waiting for some fresh assailant 
to attack it with his rash pen or tongue, in order 
that she may close with him and crush him with her 
arguments. Long ago, Tertullian said : ‘ A religion 
which would shun examination should ever be 
suspected’ ; but this, our religion has never done. 
Our religion is a system of belief armed at all points 
with a very formidable apparatus of proof. It can 
give an account of itself with great facility. There 
are those, of course, who do not care to hear the 
truths of Faith treated in an argumentative manner ; 
but such can at least thank God for having provided 
proofs for those who require them. If we approach 
the defensive side of our religion in the right spirit, 
it will deepen our love for it and our pride in it, 
and it may also be that in an age and country like 
ours a knowledge of Apologetics may enable us to 
do some soul a good turn. 

At any rate, Apologetics has always been an 
integral part of the equipment of the Church ; and 
it was reserved to the medievalists to do for Apolo- 
getics what had not been done before to anything 
like the same extent. In the preceding ages, theo- 
logians occupied themselves for the most part with 
investigating the proofs of the Christian religion in 
Scripture and what is called tradition. With the 
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exception of one or two, the early Fathers paid no 
great attention to the systematic and scientific 
treatment of the truths of revelation. But medieval 
theologians, working over a long period and im- 
proving on one another’s efforts, endeavoured to 
build the doctrines of the Faith into a real edifice 
and moreover a strictly scientific one. The medieval 
scholars who did this are called Scholastics or 
Schoolmen, because most of them were connected 
with the great schools of the period. These 
Scholastics or Schoolmen went to work, as we have 
said, in a very methodical and scientific way, and 
when we see or hear the word ‘ Scholasticism,’ this 
methodical and systematic way comes into our minds 
at once. Although it was always well understood 
that there is not and cannot be any contradiction 
between faith and reason, Scholasticism may almost 
be defined as an alliance between faith and reason. 
The Scholastics aimed all the time, not only at 
expounding and elucidating, but at proving, 
defending, answering objections, actual and possible 
—in short, at exhibiting the harmony between God’s 
Mind and ours. For example, in one book alone, 
his Compendium of Theology, St. Thomas proposes and 
answers ten thousand objections. Indeed what 
strikes one most about these Scholastics is, first, the 
amazing industry and energy of their minds, and 
second, the courage and even boldness of their 
speculations. ‘They shrank from no difficulty, but 
posed the most subtle and delicate problems. 
There were a great number of these Scholastics, 
some saints, some sinners ; some making very valuable 
contributions to Christian intellectual culture, and 
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others again entangling themselves and their disciples 
in useless and even dangerous speculations. There 
were Scholastics and great Scholastics in England, 
although Scholasticism never really flourished in our 
country. Alexander Hales was a Gloucestershire 
man and his European reputation was such that he 
was known as the Monarch of the Theologians. 
Whatever Duns Scotus was by birth, he taught and 
wrote at Oxford. He was a great scholar but he is 
remembered to-day chiefly for his vigorous defence 
of the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception. Paris, 
however, may be said to have been the centre of the 
movement. What Bologna was for the study of law, 
Salerno for medicine, Toledo for mathematics and 
Padua for the liberal arts, Paris was for the study of 
theology. Her University was consulted by Kings 
and even by Popes. Crowds of students flocked 
thither from every part of Europe. All sorts of 
stories are told of the hardships endured by poor 
scholars anxious to profit by the lectures ; and all 
sorts of other stories are told of the brawls, the practi- 
cal jokes and the excesses found, naturally enough, 
in a body of students numbering over 25,000. 

In the year 1252 there arrived at this University 
a professor who was destined so to perfect and to 
complete the labours of the Scholastics, that it may 
be said that when he had finished his work there 
was very little left that Scholasticism could do. 
Needless to say, this professor was St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the Dominican, a Doctor of the Church, 
and perhaps the most remarkable intellect developed 
in and by the Church. St. Thomas had been 
attached to the University of Paris as a pupil and 
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now he reappeared as a teacher and at once gathered 
about him a very large following. 

Although St. Thomas was only fifty when he died, 
he published more than sixty works, some of them 
small treatises, but others again big books filled with 
erudition. Of these, two have been for six hundred 
years and are still of immense importance. The 
first is called the Summa Theologica, or Compendium of 
Theology. This is a manual of Christian doctrine 
intended for the use of students who, before St. 
Thomas’s time, could only learn what they wanted to 
know about the Faith by reading a great number of 
different works, taking a bit out of this one and 
another bit out of that. St. Thomas saw that this 
was a great drawback and so he decided, as he tells 
us, to gather everything together in one book 
containing all that it was necessary to know. ‘This 
handy and complete manual of instruction is not 
content with merely stating what Catholic doctrines 
are, but it explains, defends and proves them one 
by one. It begins by telling us about God the 
Creator and of our relationship to Him as His 
creatures ; then it tell us about our Lord and how 
He, by His coming on earth and taking our nature, 
is the great means by which we unite ourselves with 
God and regulate our attitude to Him. These are 
the two chief divisions of the work, but inside these 
two divisions we are told all about God’s nature and 
attributes ; of how and why He created us ; of the 
nature, of the human heart and mind and of the 
virtues and vices ; of the Incarnation, with all that 
it meant\and involved and gave us; and finally, 
of the Eternal Life to which we are destined. This 
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great work, which took eight years to complete, is 
Christian doctrine “systematically arranged and 
scientifically expounded for the first time. St. 
Thomas had imbibed the Christian wisdom which 
had accumulated during twelve hundred years. It 
had somehow sorted itself out in his extraordinary 
brain and when he took his pen into his hand he was 
able to set it forth with a judgement, a brevity, and 
a clearness which have never been surpassed. It is 
for this reason that some regard St. Thomas as the 
greatest of the Doctors, ‘ because in a certain way 
he seems to have inherited the intellect of all.’ It 
is said that he knew the Bible by heart. St. Antoninus 
assures us that he remembered everything he had 
read, so that his mind was like a huge library ; and 
the Saint himself once acknowledged that God had 
given him the faculty of penetration so that he could 
understand even the most complicated arguments 
and difficulties. 

The other great book was written before the one 
we have described and it is called the Summa Contra 
Gentiles. These Gentiles are the non-Christians, 
Pagans, Mohammedans and Jews, so that we may 
call this book The Faith vindicated against all Un- 
believers. Its immediate aim was the enlightenment 
and conversion of the Saracens and Jews with whom 
Christian Europe was then very much in contact ; 
and also to provide a remedy for the sceptical spirit 
which was beginning to show itselfamongst Christians 
themselves. The book is divided into four parts. 
In the first two parts, St. Thomas asks nothing from 
his reader except recognition of the ordinary rules 
of reason, for example, that two and two really equal 
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four. If the reader accepts this, then the Saint 
undertakes to bring him to the point where he will 
feel that he ought to be a Christian. 

St. Thomas belonged to no school except the 
school of truth. He collected together all rays of light, 
taking them wherever he found them and restoring 
them to the Centre of all illumination. In this search, 
when he surveyed the field of pagan culture he saw, 
standing out against its background, an imposing and 
gigantic figure—Aristotle. St. Thomas accepted 
Aristotle where that sagacious thinker expounds 
the rules of right-thinking and lays down the prin- 
ciples which must govern demonstration, or the 
proving of things ; and in all else, he purified him, 
or, as some would say, he made a Christian of him. 
St. Thomas built up the Temple of Truth from the 
foundation to the roof, incorporating in the structure 
every piece of material which he found worthy of a 
place. In the fourteenth century a picture of the 
Saint was painted by an Italian artist called Traini, 
and this picture, which is still preserved in Pisa, 
gives us an excellent idea of what St. Thomas did. 
At the top of the picture we see God and near Him 
Moses, the Four Evangelists and St. Paul—the great 
mouthpieces of God. At the foot of the picture, we 
see the two great pagan thinkers, Plato and Aris- 
tetle. They are put there because they were in 
many ways so enlightened that they have been 
looked upon as resembling the Prophets. As 
Cardinal Newman says: ‘They were in a sense 
sages, since “ thoughts beyond their thoughts to these 
high Bards were given.’ St. Thomas is in the 
centre of the picture and we can see rays of light 
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coming from the figure of God and falling upon 
Moses and the Evangelists and St. Paul, and even 
upon Plato and Aristotle ; and then all the rays 
are represented as being refracted and thrown upon 
St. Thomas. 

Although the bulk of his wonderful work was 
done for students, St. Thomas is no stranger to the 
ordinary laity. In some ways, they know him 
better than any of the great doctors. Very few of 
them are acquainted with his theological and 
philosophical writings, but every Catholic is familiar 
with his poetry. We all know the ‘ O Salutaris ’ and 
the ‘ Tantum Ergo’ by heart, and they are part of 
the beautiful Latin hymns which he wrote as an 
Office for the new feast of Corpus Christi. To get 
some idea of the neatness and conciseness of his 
style we need go no further than to his poetry. Take, 
for example, this verse of the ‘ Verbum Supernum,’ 
to which the ‘O Salutaris’ belongs, and note the 
amount of doctrine that the Saint is able to compress 
within the limits of four short lines : 


‘ Se nascens dedit socium, 
Convescens in edulium ; 
Se moriens in pretium, 
Se regnans dat in premium.’ 


‘In birth, man’s fellow-man was He, 
His meat while sitting at the Board ; 
He died His Ransomer to be, 

He reigns to be his Great Reward.’ 


K * 


THE MYSTICS 


LTHOUGH the word Mysticism suggests 
something altogether mysterious—something 
mystifying, in reality the mystical life is a simple 
and straightforward sort of life. ‘I live, now not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.’ This is a very simple and 
straightforward statement and it is one which the 
average real Catholic understands; and yet St. 
Paul in making this statement is more or less 
describing the mystical life. The literature of 
mysticism is certainly difficult to understand, and 
the descriptions of their own experiences written 
by the great mystics make stiff reading. This arises 
from the fact that it is never easy to express spiritual 
truths in human language. It is even less easy to 
describe spiritual experiences in human language. 
St. John apparently despaired of being able to 
describe the glimpse he had of Paradise. ‘ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man.’ No human words are 
worthy to describe the Supreme Being and none are 
adequate. Unfortunately, we have no other words 
that we can use. We who are not mystics have, at 
any rate, had some spiritual experiences. During 
meditation perhaps we have found ourselves getting 
a curious ‘ apprehension’ of God, a real ‘ inkling’ 
of the supernatural. Yet how difficult we should 
146 
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find it to explain to others the nature of this appre- 
hension or in what exactly this ‘inkling’ consisted ? 

The mystical life is simply a life of very close 
union with God. It is so-called because such a 
life is of necessity interior or hidden. If there is 
any flavour of spirituality or ‘ other-worldliness’ in 
us at all, then there is in us at least the elements of 
mysticism. In some moment of fervent prayer or 
after making what we call ‘a good communion,’ 
we may feel vividly conscious of God’s presence 
within ourselves. When this consciousness is culti- 
vated and developed in a person that person is on 
the way to become a mystic. The thought of God 
ends by absorbing the attention of such a one. His 
life becomes altogether supernatural. He lives in 
God and God lives in him. Our Lord takes up all 
the room in his soul. There is granted to him a 
special and peculiar insight into the nature and 
ways of God. He gets to know ‘ the secrets of the 
King.’ This comprehension is gained without 
study or learning but directly through experience. 
A short ejaculation made with reflection and intensity 
is a mystical act ; but when the mystical life is fully 
developed in a soul, its every act becomes a mystical 
act. It eats and drinks and does all to God’s glory. 
This state of affairs is vividly pictured by the medie- 
val mystic Jacopone da Todi: ‘O Love, divine 
Love! Why hast Thou taken possession of me ? 
Thou hast laid siege to my five doors; hearing, 
sight, taste, smell, touch. If I make use of the 
gate of sight, all that I see is Love. In all shapes 
Thou hast imprinted Thyself; Thou art beneath 
all colours. If I make use of the gate of hearing, 
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all sounds symbolise Thee. If I make use of the 
gate of taste, or smell, or touch, I find Thy image.’ 
Let us say again that there is nothing fantastic or 
unreal about such a life. As a matter of fact it is 
the perfection of the Christian life. It is the spiritual 
life planned for us by God as a substitute for the life 
of heaven and as a preparation for it. Extraordinary 
it may be in the sense that there are comparatively 
few who rise to its loftiest heights, but it is none the 
less the right sort of life for the Christian. One of the 
great purposes of the Incarnation was to make this 
sort of life possible for us, to lift us up towards it and 
so bring us within its reach. It is the opposite extreme 
that is really fantastic and unreal. To be incessantly 
occupied with the things of sense ; to devote oneself 
to the ignoble scramble after power and position and 
wealth : in short, to live for the body alone is not to 
live as a real Christian. Blessed Angela of Foligno, 
another remarkable medieval mystic, begins her 
treatise on Mysticism by laying down a very 
elementary proposition: ‘ There is only one thing 
necessary unto us, which is God—to find God and 
wholly fix our minds upon Him.’ Few real Christians 
would venture to deny this truth, although it is 
forgotten and betrayed by many. The mystic has 
accepted it at its face value, and he has drawn a very 
logical conclusion from it. Nor will it do to conclude 
that these mystics have no right to be on the earth at 
all, that being practically disembodied they are of 
no use to the world and are unfitted to play their part 
as human beings. St. Catherine of Siena was one of 
the greatest of the medieval mystics. It is only 
necessary to read her life to realise what an amazingly 
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practical, efficient and business-like person a mystic 
can be. St. Francis of Assisi, again, was a great 
mystic and nobody could accuse him of being blind 
to the colour and sparkle of life. 

From the very beginning this mystical life has 
flourished in the Church. Christians innumerable 
have devoted themselves to its cultivation. Even 
to-day, in the midst of the general weakening of 
faith, there are plenty of such, that is to say really 
interior souls, and they are to be found not only in 
cloisters and convents amongst those pledged to 
lead a life of contemplation, but in all sorts of 
unexpected places. Amongst the poor, for example, 
we find those who, in the midst of distraction and 
anxieties, nevertheless contrive to attain to a very 
real and very close union with God. Of course very 
spiritual people are not easily discovered and they 
are not at all inclined to discover themselves, A 
great intellectual genius comes to light sooner or 
later. He is by his very nature moved to create, to 
leave something of himself behind—in short, to 
manifest himself. But spiritual genius dwells within 
itself or rather in God. Sanctity excels in the art of 
concealment. There are exceptions, however, and 
we may well be thankful for them. There are those 
whom God moves to reveal their spiritual experi- 
ences; or perhaps obedience draws them out of 
their shell and induces them to tell us all about it, 
so that we get an idea of how it is done—its plan and 
processes, and so on. 

Let us say, in passing, that we have no right to 
argue from the rarity of these ‘ discovered’ cases 
that great mystics are rare. They are probably not 
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nearly so rare as is supposed. Perhaps their discovery 
by the modern world is exceptionally difficult. The 
modern world is not a spiritual world. It is out of 
sympathy with high spirituality, and this very fact 
tends to make such mystics as we have wrap them- 
selves up all the more. Just as a cheap and shoddy 
age always alienates the best minds and drives the 
most worthy into aloofness and privacy, so an 
unspiritual age discourages the approach and the 
contact of the very spiritual. Mystics were not 
nearly so shy in the Ages of Faith. They came out of 
their shell much more readily, because they found 
about them an atmosphere of understanding and of 
sympathy. At any rate, certain it is that the 
medieval period not only produced many and great 
mystics, but it made a most valuable contribution to 
the science of mysticism. The interior life was 
cultivated then with remarkable success, and, more- 
over, a great number of those who were most 
successful in cultivating it told us something about 
it. There are those who do not hesitate to call 
mysticism ‘the root and blossom of the medieval 
intellect.’ Some have gone so far as to proclaim 
medieval mysticism ‘ the finest and sanest mysticism 
that has ever been—the classic mysticism of the 
Church.’ While the Schoolmen were expounding 
the doctrines of the Faith from their theological 
chairs, there was a man down in Umbria going 
about preaching sermons to the birds and filling its 
valleys and hills with the echoes of his singing. This 
is not to suggest that the sphere of St. Francis and 
St. Thomas are two distinct and separate spheres. 
The prose of apologetics requires the poetry of 
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mysticism ; but mysticism, in its turn, must lean 
for support upon reason. Medieval mysticism 
became articulate through Scholasticism. St. 
Thomas was a great Scholastic and a great mystic, 
and his Order produced Tauler and Suso, both 
eminent mystical writers. In the history of medieval 
mysticism Richard of St. Victor stands in the place 
of honour because he influenced all the mystics. In 
the Paradiso of Dante St. Thomas points with pride 
to *‘ Richard who in contemplation was more than 
a man. But Richard had been trained and 
educated in Scholasticism. Again, it has been said 
of St. Bonaventure that he was able to bury himself 
in the dust of scholastic controversy ‘ without losing 
any of his dignity or splendour ’—and, we may add, 
of his sanctity. 

And yet it is no disparagement of Scholasticism to 
admit that medieval mysticism sprang into being 
largely owing to a certain weariness and disappoint- 
ment engendered by the speculations of the mind. 
There was a feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
barren knowledge of God and of His attributes. 
Great thinkers, having arrived at the point where 
reason begins to fail, desired to penetrate farther. 
Thus, St. Bonaventure tells us that he wished to lay 
aside, for the time, the powers of reason and to 
direct all his understanding and being towards God 
until his will should be merged in His. ‘ Love,’ he 
says, ‘is the foundation of that wisdom which trusts 
less to argument than to prayers.’ Hence it is said 
that the philosophy of St. Bonaventure addresses 
itself to the populace and that instead of referring all 
to reason, he makes allowance for ‘two faculties 
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which produce poets and which philosophers have 
too often despised, viz. imagination and love.’ The 
Prince of Philosophers, of course, never fell into this 
one-sidedness. St. Thomas always maintained that 
he learned more at the foot of his crucifix than he did 
in books. So, again, Richard of St. Victor who, 
with his brother, gave his name to a flourishing school 
of mystical philosophy, speaks of the ‘ Mountain 
of Contemplation which transcends all mundane 
sciences and looks down on all philosophy from on 
high.’ ‘All mystics,’ says Frederick Ozanam, 
‘begin by proclaiming the inadequacy of reason.’ 
And again: ‘ The mystics substituted the discipline 
of the cell for the theories of the scholar.’ In short, 
the discussions of the Schools seem to have been too 
circumscribed for these ardent and generous souls. 
They began to urge the necessity of consulting grace 
rather than knowledge, desire rather than thought, 
and prayer rather than the study of books. However, 
it would be an error to imagine that Mysticism was 
opposed to Scholasticism. As we have noted, many 
of the great medieval mystics were very severe 
logicians. When we read medieval mystical literature, 
we find it employing much the same methods as do the 
Schoolmen. To avoid all misunderstanding it will 
be well to place here the clear account of the matter 
given by John Gerson who was very competent to 
speak for both sides. ‘The essence of Mysticism is 
to know God by the experience of the heart. By 
means of love which raises the soul to God we attain 
to an immediate union with the Divinity. While 
the object of speculative theology is truth, mystical 
theology aims at goodness and holiness itself. 
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Scholasticism and Mysticism correspond to the 
faculties by which ‘the soul knows and desires, 
comprehends and loves ; and by all these means 
may lead to God. Scholasticism must guide and 
maintain Mysticism within the boundaries of truth.’ 

And not only did the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries give birth to an admirable array of mystics ; 
but, influenced no doubt by the spirit of Scholastic- 
ism, it succeeded in producing a systematic and, 
what is more, a popular literature on the subject. 
Medieval mysticism seems to have been unique 
in this way. It was able to demonstrate in a practical 
manner that the mystical life is not meant to be 
and need never be the monopoly of the desert or 
cloister. The hermits and solitaries of the primitive 
Church and the monks of a later age wrapped 
themselves up in a certain aloofness. Their aims 
and achievements were admired and appreciated 
by the people, but the people were spectators. 
They looked on at a distance—and a very great 
distance—and saw the lives of these men as things 
more or less shadowy and unreal. But it is the 
supreme merit of the medievalists that they brought 
this high spiritual life down to the people without 
lowering its value. The Dialogue of St. Catherine 
of Siena, the Fioretti of St. Francis of Assisi, 
the Divine Consolation of Blessed Angela of 
Foligno and the Imitation of Thomas a Kempis, 
were popular books written for, and known and 
loved by the populo minuto—the little people. The 
men and women who wrote these books were the 
authentic successors of the ancient line of ascetics 
who by their example taught us that the inner life 
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of the spirit is the most precious thing that humanity 
possesses. But they taught us this by their writings 
as well as by their example. 

The fourteenth century is, roughly, the golden 
age of popular mystical literature, that is to say, of 
mysticism describing its experiences in the ver- 
nacular languages. St. Mechtilde, Tauler, Suso, 
Ruysbroeck, Jacopone da Todi, St. Catherine of 
Siena; and in England, Richard Rolle, Walter 
Hilton, Mother Juliana of Norwich—all belong to. 
this period, and all set themselves to tell the story 
of God’s intimate dealings with their soul in the 
tongue of the people. The Revelations of our own 
mystic Mother Juliana of Norwich is one of the 
most remarkable books of the Middle Ages. It 
contains passages almost identical in content and 
beauty with those of Blessed Angela who had been 
dead only thirty years—a striking testimony to the 
harmony and unity of the spiritual life of the age. 
St. Catherine of Siena’s influence, in the same way, 
spread all over Europe and reached England where 
she had two great eps at pm e University. 


‘I hope re this Bae will be very Redeeaes to 
you, through the grace of God, or else I shall have 
ill employed much of my time. God knows, it 
would be more agreeable to me to set out on a 
journey to Rome, than to begin to do it again.’ 
This is how Bishop Richard Poore concludes his 
Nun’s Rule, and since this book owes something to 
his pages, it may well be indebted to him for its 
conclusion. .. . And will this Catholic past of 
ours ever return in any shape or form? Surely ! 
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Is it not for this that we work and pray ? Does not 
this underlie our ambition ‘to restore all things 
in Christ?’ Certainly nobody wants to recall 
feudalism or chain-armour; but ‘Back to the 
Middle Ages’ only means that God must again 
become the centre and guiding force of human life. 
That is all that the Ages of Faith really stood for. 
What we have in common with that past is no small 
matter. It is nothing less than our Catholic respon- 
sibility. The problem which lies before us is the 
problem which our forefathers had on their hands 
—to make the Faith live in the world. Perhaps our 
epoch of confusion and transition calls for as much 
Catholic pluck as did the period of the Crusades. 
There are Holy Places in the shape of threatened 
ideals which have to be defended in our time, and 
they are not to be defended without taking the 
cross. At any rate, Pope Leo XIII spoke with great 
confidence of the prospects of this recovery. ‘ Let 
us,’ he said, ‘ one and all labour to restore the ancient 
concord. We are well aware of the long exertions 
involved in the restoration of that order of things 
which we desire, and it may be that there are those 
who consider that we are far too sanguine, and 
look for things that are rather to be wished for than 
expected. But we unhesitatingly place all our 
hope and confidence in the Saviour of mankind, 
Jesus Christ, well remembering what great things 
have been achieved in times past by the folly of the 
Cross and its preaching, to the astonishment and 
confusion of the wisdom of the world.’ 
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